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‘Draculay’ 
ancient tale 


retold stylishly 
ae See page 18 


Pick of the weel 


Don’t miss the dance 


club’s production on Dec. 
4 and 5, at 7:30 p.m in the 


See preview page 20 | 
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D. Angelone photo 


‘FRANK SMITH Gairaces Jennifer Quimby during the Top Notch Players' 
duc ion of Our Country's Good. See related story, page 19. 


Maicoilm X: image 


changes with time 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


It was not until after his assassination in New 
York City almost 30 years ago that Malcolm 
X became an ideological hero, . especially 
among black youth. eae 

“The youth like him because he was a 
streetwise ex-con who disciplined himself on 
his own after being a crook,” said John 
Guarino, professor, department of history 
and government. “He had a great deal of 
potential and makes an example for both 
black and white street kids, and Spike Lee’s 
movie might help by fostering in black/white 
youth the internal self-help virtues that 
Malcolm believed in.” 

He was born Malcolm Little in Omaha, 
Neb. in 1925, and was a child of the De- 
pression. Malcolm grew up in Lansing, Mich. 
and saw his house burned down by the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Torn apart: His father’s premature death 
and mother’s breakdown shortly thereafter 
destroyed the family, according to a recent 
article in Rolling Stone. Malcolm and his sib- 
lings were sent to separate foster homes and 


Man reborn 

Warner Bros. photo 
MALCOLM X springs to life in the new 
epic film by Spike Lee. See related 
story, centerspread. 


he ended up in Boston. 

Ironically, Malcolm was the only fair- 
skinned child in his family. His grandmother 
was raped by a white man. It was said he hated 
that blood in him. 

After a white teacher told him he could 
never strive to be a lawyer, Malcolm led a life 
of drug dealing, pimping and petty thievery. 

(continued on page 12) 


Legislature 


OKs pay hike 
Citing potential budget drain, 
Weld promises to veto raises 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Editor 


The Legislature recently approved a 13 per- 
cent pay raise for most state workers, which 
stands to give NECC full-time employees 
their first raise in more than four years. 

The measure calls for a 6 percent increase 
on Dec. 21, with another 7 percent coming 
on June 28. 

Both the House and Senate gave the bill 
bipartisan support, despite the protests of 
Gov. William F. Weld, and it appears to have 
enough support to,override.a veto. 

Eight of the 15 Republicans in the Senate 
voted for the raise, giving it a 24-2 edge, while 
the House passed it by a 91-18 margin. 

Weld’s warnings: In published reports, 
Weld has said the $195 million raise will 
prove too costly for the state and has warned 
of cuts in local aid and human services as a 
result of the increase. 


Rep. Kevin Blanchette, D-Lawrence, who 
voted for the raise, disagrees. 

“The governor is full of stuffing,” he said 
using Thanksgiving imagery. “It’s more 
rhetoric from an anti-worker administration.” 

Blanchette pointed out that the state ended 
the fiscal year with a $132 million surplus, 
which it can use to help fund the raises. 

Weld has pledged to veto the bill, and 
claims the increase is too high. 

Fair compensation: John R. Dimitry, 
pee president, said he is “very enthusias- 

c” about the raise and said the 13 percent 
anos even match the cost of inflation since 
NECC employees’ last raise. 

John Guarino, professor, department of 
history and government, does not buy into 
Weld’s arguments. 

“IT think Gov. Weld will not be able to 
scare the public as he has tried to,” he said. “I 
honestly believe the public realizes that if you 

(continued on page 4) 


Getting a grip 


Laughter often best medicine for stress 
in dealing with day to day frustrations 


By TONY SEGNINI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


You’ve just had three classes in the last five 
hours and you’re on your way to work for 
another six. With homework to do and a need 
to get some sleep, you may begin to feel 
stress. 

Stress was the topic of a recent lecture 
sponsored by the Women’s Resource Net- 
work. Carol O’Flaherty, a nurse of 25 years 
and a speaker at stress workshops for the last 
10, spoke about the problems women have 
with stress and how to relieve it. 

Describing herself as a nurse /humorist, 
O’Flaherty believes humor can help to 
effectively relieve stress. 

“The average 4-year-old laughs 500 times 
a day, while the average adult laughs only 12- 
16 times,” O’Flaherty said. 

Fifteen minutes of laughter a day can help 
relieve stress. It can also increase learning 
ability and temporarily relieve pain. 

“When you smile or laugh, you breathe in 
more oxygen than you normally do,” she 
said. “Your blood pressure rises at first, but 
then drops below what it originally was.” 

She also works humor into her lectures 
because it helps people remember more of 
what she says. 

Memory: “People only retain 15 to 20 
percent of what they hear,” O’Flaherty said. 
“But because laughter lets more oxygen flow 
to the brain, more information is remem- 
bered.” 

Telling funny stories helps the audience 


remember the important bits of information 
that might otherwise be forgotten, she said. 
In one humorous example, she talked about 
her son. 

“I was in between meetings and my son 
beeped me on my voice pager. ‘Yo! Mom. 
Milk.’ Later, when I got back to the house, he 
repeated his earlier comment. I said to him ‘I 
breast fed you for six months. That was my 


milk commitment.”” 
(continued on page 4) 


Today’s Infograph 


Bikes more popular 
than cars 


It was once thought that as the 
world modernized, cars would 
replace bikes as basic 
transportation. Some facts that 
show the opposite: mG 
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Let gays serve 


Military’s ban irrational, irresponsible 


Lifting an administrative ban on homo- 
sexuals in the military would end the 
persecution of an unpopular minority, 
but not cause the fall of democracy as 
troops lay down their weapons for front- 
line orgies. 

History shows that homosexuals have 
been serving in the military since the 
dawn of civilization. Gays are as capable 
of valor, leadership and discipline as any 
heterosexual. 

Some argue that homosexuals couldn’t 
control their libidos in the close quarters 
of combat or sea duty. But heterosexual 
sex occurs in the field in spite of its on- 
duty ban, and hundreds are punished for 
it annually. 

Justice overdue: Gays should be 
subject to the same restraints, and when 
any break the rules, their punishment 
should fit the crime. Heterosexuals rarely 
get kicked out of the service when caught 
in the act, so neither should gays. 

The ban on homosexuals has been 
carried over from less enlightened gen- 
erations for too long, but services are so 
steeped in tradition, they fear change. 

Many once lobbied against the inte- 
gration of blacks into the military, but 
they now make up more than their share 
of the world’s most powerful military 


Observer Editorial 


machine. Those who thought blacks 
couldn’t do the job have been proved 
wrong. 

Opponents of gay servicemen and 
women have already been proved wrong. 
Societal pressures keep thousands of 
military gays in the closet, and they’ve 
been doing their jobs in spite of being 
forced to live a lie. 

Unnecessary charade: The 10 per- 
cent of the military which has to play it 
straight in hopes of fooling their homo- 
phobic, discharge-waving commanders 
hurts the performance of the armed forces 
more than any potential problems which 
a change in policy will create. 

Once allowed freedom of sexual pref- 
erence, their performance of duties can 
only improve. Forcing them to repress 
inherent qualities of their sexuality is 
more than cruel, it’s a dangerous waste of 
their vital energies. 

American servicemen and women have 
shown bravery throughout our history. 
It’s time for the big brass to live up to 
their courageous legacy, stop whining 
and find the guts to accept the group 
they’re so afraid of. 


Student praises class 


College reading course betters vocabulary skills 


To the editor: 
This is my first semester at Northern Essex 
Community College. One of the courses am 
- taking is college reading, and I think that this 
course helps me improve my reading and 
vocabulary skills; up to now it has really 
helped. Some students, though, think the 
course is a waste of time, but it is truly not. 
The instructors and staff are set out to help 


Observer Letters 


the students advance in their reading skills. I 
feel it is very necessary to have these skills in 
the world today. I thank the instructors and 
staff for being so helpful and generous. 
Sincerely yours, Jeannie Severino 


Student dislikes interference 
into her past; wants it to stop 


To the editor: 

Asa student of Northern Essex, I feel that we 
should not be required to write compositions 
on anything that goes on in our lives outside 
the campus. That is an invasion of our pri- 
vacy. lam trying to puta lot of the past behind 
me with therapy and so far all of my assign- 
ments in my English Composition I class have 


had to do about the past and what I do 
outside the campus. I don’t need any inter- 
ference from anyone on campus. 

Iam also handicapped and all I seem to be 
getting is being singled out in class, made fun 
of and being forced to make a decision to 
leave at the end of this semester. 

Carol A. Blouin 


Observer Corrections 


Due a reporting error, Barbara Hildt, state 
representative from Amesbury, was incor- 
rectly identified as a state senator in a page 
one story concerning legislative support for 
state employees’ pay raises in the Nov. 12 


Observer issue. 

In the same issue, a photo caption ina page 
18 story about the reading lab incorrectly 
identified the reading lab as the writing lab 
due to an editing error. 
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it’s killing time again as 
hunters shoot at anything 


Death toll soars as clueless ‘sportsmen’ take aim 


By DEB DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Nature lovers, beware. It’s deer hunting sea- 
son again. 

There have been five hunting deaths in 
seven days and three people were seriously 
wounded in New England. The crisp autumn 
foliage is tinged with blood as legions of 
trigger-happy hunters shoot anything and 
everything that moves, occasionally killing 
game, friends, relatives and unfortunate 
strangers. 

Last year, according to the North Ameri- 
can Hunter Education Association (HEA), 
people were killed by hunters and 47 hunters 
accidentally killed themselves. This toll, the 
lowest ever according to the HEA, rivals the 
148 combat deaths the country suffered in 
the Gulf War. 

Senseless tragedies: How does this 
carelessness happen? Accounts reported in 
the Boston Herald include the following: 

In New York state, a man shot his mother 
and two fathers killed their sons. In each case, 
the hunters mistook their kin for deer and 
opened fire. 

In Fonda, N.Y.,a21-month-old baby girl 
was shot in the arm as she sat in her 


Center helps women : 
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grandmother’s lap in the family kitchen. What 
authorities described as a “stray bullet” went 
through two doors before tearing into the 
baby’s flesh. 
In Hancock, Maine, a man was shot in the 
head bya hunter who mistook him fora duck. 
Insanity: In Troy, Mont.,a guy ina pickup 


truck ran offa hillside. The truck overturned _ 
and the fellow began to crawl to the road for — 


help. Unfortunately for the man, the first 
automobile encountered was full of hunters. 


At the hospital, as the man’s leg was being — 


amputated, the itchy trigger fingers shrugged 
and told local authorities when they saw him 
crawling in the grass, they naturally assumed 
he was a bear. 4 
The trail oflocal sportsmen is easy to track. 
One has only to follow the bullet-riddled 
road signs, empty beer cans and the occasional 
Holstein cow the boys have been able to bag. 
Why is this annual butchery allowed to 


persist in a so-called civilized society? Whydo 


the rights of a few to destroy supersede the 


rights of many to enjoy? How much longer 
will Americans complacently tolerate the — 


carnage? 


Resource Network supports returning students 


To the editor: 


Support for women returning to school can ~ 


be found in various places at NECC. 

Asupport group on the Haverhill Campus, 
facilitated by Paula Strangie, meets Thursday 
afternoon from noon to 1 p.m. A similar 
group scheduled to meet on the Lawrence 
Campus on Tuesday was canceled for lack of 
interest. Jane Bradley, personal counselor in 
Lawrence, welcomes any interest in re-orga- 
nizing a new group. 

Another location fast becoming a means 
of support to women returning to school is 
the Women’s Resource Network, located in 
B-109. ; 

Complex decision: Women return to 
school for a wide variety of reasons: a career 
change, grown children, suddenly finding 
themselves with much free time, finding that 
a second income is essential to support a 
family and/or to acquire some self esteem. 

The experience of returning to school is 
frightening; many women find themselves 
balancing school, home, children and jobs. 
Often when women arrive at school, their fear 


escalates as they find they are competing with 
fellow female students half their age who are 
generally quicker, prettier, thinner, and, well, 
younger. 

Thanks to the support group and the 


Women’s Resource Network, women have a _ 


place to go where they can receive help and 
feel safe. Women can meet other women who 
share their similar experiences. 

Bysharing concerns and problems, women 
may come to realize that problems are just 


problems and they themselves are not the 


problem. Often, realizing you are not alone 
removes a burden many women carry. An- 
other function of support is to help women 
organize, prioritize and better adjust their 
busy livés upon returning to school. 


The Women’s Resource Network has many — 


other functions to serve women who seek 


information. Aside from this function, it is 


fast becoming a drop-in center for all women 
to meet and to share their concerns about 
school and life. It’s place for women return- 
ing to school to receive support, a safe place. 

Debbie Lemieux 


No one listening? 
Reach thousands of readers 
with your opinions. 


Get in those letters to the 
editor today in F-129. 
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Deserves 
no praise 
for racism, 
writer says 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Assistant News Edstor 


Malcolm X lived only 39 years, but in that 
short time he became a criminal, a convict, a 
leader in an organization that preached seg- 
regation and a civil-rights activist. Almost 


three decades have passed since Malcolm’s 


death, and the time has come for the life of 
this man, who remains an enigma in Ameri- 
can history, to be put into perspective. 

During the hyping of Spike Lee’s movie, 
many parts of Malcoim’s life seem to have 
been overlooked. Many people, including 
many of the kids wearing “X” hats, have no 
idea that throughout much of his life he was 
a preacher of segregation and of hatred. 

While a leader in the Nation of Islam, 
Malcolm preached that “the white man is a 
blue-eyed devil.” Now Malcolm is being re- 
membered as a leader in the effort to bring 
blacks and whites together, despite the fact 
that Malcolm did not believe blacks and 
whites should live together. 

“Coffee is the only thing I like integrated,” 
he said. “The government can’t force broth- 
erhood.... The only solution is complete 
separation from the white man.” 


“About 20 years before Malcolm became a 
Ootieees eee at Bit 4 


Segregation-preaching leader of the Nation 
of Islam, there was another man whoalso rose 
to power by preaching many of the same 
things Malcolm did. His name was Adolf 


. Hitler. Many people say this is an unfair 


comparison, but even Malcolm’s boyhood 
friend, the man known as “Shorty” in 


.Malcolm’s autobiography and Spike Lee’s 


movie, said “in my opinion he would have 
been a second Adolf Hitler.” 

Comparison: Both Malcolm and Hitler 
were able to lead their people because of their 
intimidating presence and ability to completely 
captivate an audience, They both preached 
that their respective’ race was superior to 
others and that there was a race of people that 
were to blame for all the world’s problems. 

Hitler’s target was the Jews and Malcolm’s 
was all white people. He believed that “the 
white man was created to bring chaos upon 
this earth.” Also, neither man was afraid to 
use force or violence to get what they wanted. 

“By any means necessary,” Malcolm said. 

Hitler’s ranting resulted in the Holocaust, 
and who knows what would have happened if 
Malcolm had gotten his way. Yet, history 


bee 


Dennis Brearly, business transfer 
“Yes, definitely. If they know what 
he stands for, which is unification 
between black and whites.” 


Rennee Therrien, business man- 
agement 

“No, because of his views on racism 
against white people.” 
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rightfully tells us that Hitler was a ruthless 
dictator, but Malcolm is being treated as a 
hero, just because he, unlike Hitler, was un- 
able to cause the deaths of six million inno- 
cent people. Sainthood for Joseph Stalin can’t 
be too far behind. ; a 

Transformation: Malcolm was suspended 


“from the Nation of Islam for saying that John 


F. Kennedy’s assassination was just an example 
of “the chickens coming home to roost.” 

On his subsequent trip to Mecca, he said 
he had a change of heart and rebuked his 
former teachings. Due to his premature de- 
mise, it is impossible to tell what would have 
happened if Malcolm had lived longer than a 
year after this alleged transformation. 

It does raise an interesting question, how- 
ever. Is it possible for a man who became a 
leader in an extremist organization that 
preached anything but tolerance for people of 
another color, tothen completely change and 
be taken seriousin mainstream America? Not 
if you’re white. 

David Duke, like Malcolm, became a leader 
ina hate-oriented organization that preached 
separation of the races. But unlike Malcolm, 
when he said he no longer believed in his 
former teachings, he wasn’t, like Malcolm, 
considered a changed man. Instead, he con- 
tinues to be called a “former Klansman.” 

Other civil-rights activists don’t believe 
Malcolm was a true leader in the movement. 
Thurgood Marshall, the first black U.S. Su- 


Vernon Chambers, business man- 
agement 
“Yes. There was a lot of positiveness 
about him. I agree with his philoso- 
phies, but not his radical side.” 


preme Court Justice, said in an interview 
shortly after he left the court in 1991, “T still 
see no reason to say that Malcolm X was a 
great person. I just ask a simple question: 
What did he ever do.” 

This doesn’t mean that Malcolm didn’t 
make a difference, or that kids should be 
wearing Hitler hats and there should be a 


» movie about David Duke: On the contrary, it : 
is important for people to know about, .. 


Malcolm X. But people need to know the 
whole story. They need to know that 
Malcolm’s tactics were not an alternative, but 
a complement to the non-violence protest of 
Dr. Martin Luther King. 

Malcolm deserves credit for instilling a 
sense of pride in many black Americans.-He 
deserves respect for this alone, but there isno 
need to make him out to be more than he was. 

Misconception: There are people who 
have tried to make a martyr out of Malcolm, 
people who say Malcolm was killed because 
he stood up to the white establishment, but 
don’t be fooled. Malcolm was killed because 
he stopped standing up to the white establish- 
ment. After Malcolm broke with the Nation 
of Islam, he started his Organization for Afro- 
American Unity and was killed by the mem- 
bers of the organization that taught him that 
“the white man was a blue-eyed devil.” 

The only people who can claim to have any 
knowledge of Malcolm X-and still deny the 


fact that he-was .a-racist: are people. naive _- 


enough to believe that they can get an unbi- 
ased account of a man’s life through his 
autobiography and a movie based on it. 


because of his beliefs.” 


Janeth Heilman, mental health 
“Yes, because he finally realized that 
prejudice is unacceptable and died 


Maicoim X 


Black leader 
should be 


admired for 


his courage 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Lex talionis: an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. Self-defense, self-pride and self-help: 
these were the socioreligious ideals Malcolm 
X stood for, and in the end, was killed for. 

A man of steadfast moral character and 
unshakable confidence in his beliefs, Malcolm 
did not seek the acceptance of white America, 
but fought for self-empowerment through 
self-discipline. 

A member of the Nation of Islam, he 
subscribed to that which was best about the 
organization. It was held that a Black Muslim 
must be rigidly upstanding and remarkably 
strong, two characteristics upon which he 
centered his life. 

New direction: In the end, he turned away 
from the questionable aspects of the teach- 
ings of Elijah Muhammad, and recanted his 
previous criticisms of peaceful leaders like 
Martin Luther King. He admitted that 
sweeping indictments of an entire race was a 
flawed philosophy, and possessed the courage 
to re-examine and rethink his ideas. 

Malcolm emphasized pride and separat- 
ism, a practice that many considered. dangerous 
because it challenged the status quo. He was 
intelligent enough to recognize injustice, 
powerful enough to bring about change, and 
charismatic enough to influence others. 

The man should be admired for his ability 
to stand alone and thrive. Many who feared 
him based those fears on the belief the op- 


‘ posing factions were on equal footing, and 


that Malcolm was therefore resorting to un- 


_ necessarily violent actions. 


- This wasnot the case. Ina situation where 


- the white majority retained the upper hand, 


Malcolm fought as the underdog. He refused 
to back down, and even when the Nation of 
Islam turned on him, he stood strong. 

Respected: He isa role model that young 
black Americans would do well to emulate. 
Blind trust in self-styled martyrs. produces 
mere ideological eunuchs. Studying the life of 
aman who soughtto throw off the shackles of 
cultural restrictions, however, leads toa more 
complete understanding of the man himself. 

He wasa man dedicated to the equality of 
his-race by-“any means necessary.” A man 
with that kind of conviction is a man of 
strength. Malcolm fought for what he be- 
lieved in and was willing to die for it. 


Is Malcolm X a good role model for today’s youth? 


Gregory Truss, business man- 
agement 

“Yes. His message was — You as 
an individual must create your 
own destiny.” 
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OPEN HOUSE at the Women’s Resource 
interested students and faculty. The center, in B- 


_ and women alike to exchange information 


dide 


Year of the woman 


Female politicians see hopeful future 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Politically speaking, 1992 was definitely the 
year of the woman, according to three 
prominent female politicians who spoke to a 
packed house at a Harvard University Forum 
recently. 

Lynn Yeakel, the woman who was edged 
out by incumbent Arlen Specter in Pennsyl- 
vania in one of the toughest senate races in the 
country, joined Diane Wilkerson, the first 
black female state senator from Boston, and 
Jane Danowitz, the head of The Women’s 
Candidate Support Fund, in a panel discus- 
sion that dealt with the many successes of the 
past election year and the challenges facing 
female politicians in the years to come. 

Improvements made: “We may not have 
had all of the successes we would have liked, 
but we managed to lay the base,” Danowitz 
said. 

She attributed the achievements of women 
politicians this year to the following “six.C’s.” 

Q) Clarence Thomas (“We can’t thank him 
enough”), the first of the seven C’s, made 
voters realize that most senators really didn’t 
look like them, and brought about the first 
hint of dissatisfaction among many voters, 
Danowitz said. 

QO) Checks and cheats, the next two C’s, 
refers to the overdrawn bank accounts and 
shady deals many of the incumbent senate 
members were caught up in, which led to the 
lack of trust which the voters seemed to 
display. 

QO) Change, Clinton/Gore coat tails, and 
cross over votes rounded out the remaining 
reasons why voters were ready to embrace 
women candidates in this election. 

New faces: Wilkerson said the record- 
breaking number of women making it into 
office this year was aided by the public’s 


general desire for political change, which 
caused them to vote against predominantly 
male incumbents. 

“This was really an election about our 
future, not only as women, but as a nation,” 
she said. 

“T think we will have to look ahead to the 
next elections, in 94 and 796, to see if this is 
only “The Year of the Woman’ or if it’s ‘The 
Decade of the Woman,’” Wilkerson said. 

Yeakel, although visibly disgruntled with 
some of the tactics used by her opponent 
during her campaign, said her experience in 
this year’s race had left her with “enormous 
hope for the future.” 

She said even though it is very difficult for 
women to crack the ranks of the “entrenched 
incumbents” due to the almost insurmount- 
able financial advantage they have, this elec- 
tion seemed to awaken the interests of young 
people and women in ways that will last along 
time. 

Discrimination: Yeakel was not only 
troubled by Specter in her campaign, but was 
also.a victim of media bias because she was a 
woman, she said. 

“In a story in the New York Times, I was 
listed among all seven of the male contenders 
in the Pennsylvania primaries, and I was the 
only one to have their age printed after their 
name,” she said. 

“T have never seen news reports about any 
male politicians in which their hairstyles and 
clothing are mentioned and commented on,” 
Yeakel said. 

“Almost everything that I read about my- 
self had something like that in it,” she said. 

Although she agreed that women have 
their work cut out for them in trying to run 
against male opponents, she echoed the opti- 
mistic tone of the earlier speakers. 

“The best way to predict the future is to 
create it,” she said.- 


Behavioral science club offers 
range of lectures on vital issues 


By KATE CROSSFIELD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Among the many clubs on campus, one 
educates students to understand various 
problems, issues and disorders. 

The behavioral science club answers 
questions students may feel intimidated to 
ask by offering lectures on topics ranging 
from living with disabilities, battered women 
to criminal behavior. 

Joining the club is optional for behavioral 
science majors and open to all. Many students 
feel it exposes them to real issues and helps 
them to understand them. 

Open discussion: John Whittle, profes- 
sor, department of behavioral sciences, and 
club adviser, said the group gets students to 
understand social problems. Speakers discuss 
various psychological and social issues, which 


is helpful for students studying psychology 
because it gives them more of an idea about 
what a social problem entails, he said. 

“Most of the subjects discussed are some- 
times difficult for students to talk about with 
their parents, so this club is great for people to 
really open up,” he said. 

Peter Sanchez, club president, said atten- 
dance has been low although lectures have 
significant potential to raise awareness of 
these issues. 

All invited: “If people would just come 
and listen, they may learn that some of the 
topics discussed apply to them,” he said. 

Sanchez also said this kind of club serves as 
a helpful environment,in the educational 
system. In the future, they hope to get more 
people involved and want to offer volunteer 
positions to students attending the club 
meetings. 
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Pay hike = from page 1 


want to have decent service, you have to pay 
state workers what they have bargained for.” 

Many state employee unions signed con- 
tracts with provisions for a pay raise during 
Gov. Michael Dukakis’ administration, but 
Weld has never provided these funds. 

Honor bound: Guarino said the contracts 
were bargained for in “good faith,” and al- 
though he acknowledged Weld’s legal au- 
thority not to honor the agreement, he said 
he should have done so anyway. 

“T think we’re getting what we bargained 
for and was taken away by aseries of legislative 
loopholes and bad faith,” he said. “We did 
our part; they pretended to do their part. 
Weld didn’t honor it. He had the legal right 
to do that, but where’s the good faith?” 

Dimitry said he hopes Weld doesn’t veto 
the bill and questions his treatment of state 
workers. 

“Gov. Weld has been very good to this 
college, but I cannot understand his hard- 
hearted approach to state employees,” he 
said. “When we had a meeting (at Lawrence 
campus recently), I tried to get him to under- 
stand. I even had him meet many of the 
workers. I tried to put a human face on the 
college.” 

No understanding: Paul Bevilacqua, 
chairperson, division of human services and 
health professions, said Weld does not un- 
derstand what it’s like for the average person 


to try to make a living. 

“Tam absolutely disgusted with the gover- 
nor,” he said. “He has demonstrated no 
respect for people in public service. 

“T haven’t gotten a pay raise, not one 
penny, since 1988. You can maintain your 
commitment for so long, but after a while it 
wears you down.” 

Lesser of two evils: Dimitry said the in- 
terval-since the last raise has been unbearable 
for many. He said even if the pay increase 
forces cuts and layoffs, he prefers that to 
having no raises at all. 

“T’d rather have 200 happy employees 
than 250 employees who are angry and bitter 
about the way they’ve been treated,” he said. 

Guarino said higher education employees’ 
attitudes toward their jobs definitely has an 
effect on the quality of service they provide 
for students. 

Boost: “I don’t know about other state 
workers, but for faculty here and at other state 
colleges, the morale benefit has been real,” he 
said. “It will definitely benefit students. 

“If you want a first-class state of public 
higher education, you would thinkit wouldn’t 
be the low man on the totem pole.” 


Bevilacqua said Weld’s handling of the 


situation demonstrates his lack of care for the 
workers and people of this state. 

“He doesn’t care about anything, except 
for running for president,” he said. 


Humor — from page 1 


To relieve stress, women must find time 
for themselves, O’Flaherty said. 

Time: “Too often women are trying to do 
everything for everyone else,” she said. “Time 
should be set aside for themselves as well as 
their family, career or any other commit- 
ments.” 

To help visualize what she meant, she 
asked the women in the room if they would 
know where a particular belonging of their 
husband’s, like a favorite pair of old pants or 
worn out socks, was. The majority of women 
raised their hands. Quoting Roseanne Barr, 
she said, “Men believe the uterus is a tracking 
system for their personal belongings.” 

Reaction: O’Flaherty added exercise is 


also an effective tool in relieving stress. A 
good workout can channel the stress into 
something more positive. 

“She knows the women’s situation very 
well,” said Joan Petrakis, a founder of the 
Women’s Resource Network. “She has shown 
us how to think past a stressful situation and 
not dwell on it.” 

“She was right on cue and hilarious as 
well,” said Julie England, a Women’s Resource 
Network member. “I laughed so hard, my 
cheeks hurt.” 

_ As Victor Borge once said, “A smile is the 
shortest distance between two people.” Itcan 
also be the shortest distance to a stress-free 
future. 


Who killed Kennedy? 


North Shore professor discusses several theories 


By TINA WOODBURY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Anyone with questions about President John 
F. Kennedy’s assassination should ask professor 
Harry Bowen of North Shore Community 
College. 

Bowen recently visited NECC as a guest 
speaker for the behavioral science club. During 
Bowen’s lecture on Kennedy’s assassination, 
questions were raised concerning the assassin. 
Was it Lee Harvey Oswald, as history books 
have taught this generation, or was he part of 
a cover-up by the Warren Commission? 

“After understanding the changes that 
took place when JFK became president, you’d 
know why Kennedy was assassinated,” Bowen 
said. “For instance, he had started to break up 
the CIA, made reductions of military advisers 
in Vietnam and was prosecuting the mob.” 

Evidence: Bowen brought a video show- 
ing the bullet that supposedly hit Kennedy in 
the back and exited through his neck was not 
the same bullet that hit Texas Gov. John 
Connally, who was sitting directly in front of 
the president. 

“The bullet that blew Kennedy’s brains 
out was a front shot,” Bowen said. “You can 
tell by the way he fell back, then to the left.” 

He went on to count the bullets fired that 
day. The count was more than three. One 
went through Kennedy’s neck, one hit 
Connally, one entered Kennedy’s brain and 
one missed the motorcade and hit a curb. 

Bowenalso brought a video displaying the 
positions of Connally and Kennedy on the 
day of the crime. It showed the bullet that hit 
Kennedy could not have hit Connally . 

In addition, Bowen brought in an audio 
recording of the shots. According to Bowen, 
the time needed to reload the rifle is approxi- 
mately 2.3 seconds. This includes time to 
work the bolt action and aim. Some shots on 
the recording were less then 1.8 seconds apart 


and the audio tape furnished acoustical proof 
that at least four shots were fired, he said. 

“Oswald was a bad shot using a lousy gun 
and probably did not fire the fatal shots,” 
Bowen said. 

Idiosyncrasies: He described where 
Oswald was at the time of Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation. Bowen said Oswald was on the second 
floor of the building drinking a soda and 
talking to an employee of the School Book 
Depository. The shots were said to have come 
from the sixth floor. 

“The only way Oswald could have gotten 
down to the second floor in 90 seconds, 
where he was seen by (a police officer), would 
have been to use the elevator, which at the 
time was not working,” Bowen said. 

Victoria Adams and Sandra Styles were 
coming down the stairs and claimed Oswald 
did not rush by them. 

Silenced with a bullet: Later that day, 
Oswald was placed in custody at the Dallas 
police station. On the following Sunday, 
during a rare move from one jail to another, 
Oswald was shot and killed by Jack Ruby. 
Ruby had mob and CIA connections. 

Bowen, believed this was done to keep 
Oswald quiet about the true identity of the 
assassins. Oswald was never tried for the 
crime and went to his grave leaving the 
American people in the dark, he said. 

Anyone interested in upcoming events 
sponsored by the behavioral science club 
should contact John Whittle, professor, de- 
partment of behavioral sciences, at 374-5882 
or club president Peter Sanchez. On Monday, 
Nov. 30 from 11 a.m. until noon in C-305, 
the club will present a speaker on battered 
women. 

On Dec. 7 in C-305 from 11 a.m. until 
noon, Joel Tragash, area director of the De- 
partment of Social Services, will talk to the 
club about child abuse. Everyone is invited to 
attend these lectures. 
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College impact 


Lawrence campus considered 
resource for city’s economy 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


In an effort to establish a mutual relationship 
between Lawrence’s ailing downtown busi- 
nesses and NECC/Lawrence, discount cards 
are being offered to students which may be 
used at participating area stores. 

For over a decade, small businesses in 
Lawrence have struggled to compete with 
shopping malls, which have lured customers 
away from the city’s downtown area. Another 
setback is the state’s sales tax, which entices 
shoppers to spend across the New Hampshire 
border, local business owners said. 

While downtown anchor stores, afflicted 
by low sales, have left the area, many store 
owners are finding it profitable tapping into 
the city’s sizeable minority population and 
establishing a relationship with the Lawrence 
campus. 

Appealing: Nestled in the city’s down- 
town, the campus, with a student enrollment 
ofapproximately 1,000, has appealed to many 
store Owners as a means of stimulating some 
business growth. The discount cards which 
are sold for $3 are valid at over 30 Lawrence 
businesses for 10 and 15 percent discounts. 

“This is definitely a positive move,” said 
Richard Prunier, owner of Guaranteed T.V. 
“Even if we get one single customer from the 
college, it’s nothing but good.” 

Prunier and other owners agree an influx 
of people within the area is beneficial. He said 
although he does not foresee drastic improve- 
ments in his sales, the presence of the college, 
and a binding relationship with the Lawrence 
campus is positive, nonetheless. 

_ Public relations: “We want students to 
visit our stores,” he said. “We want to be 


good neighbors. It’s a form of advertising. If 
they come in and view us as good people, 
chances are they will return.” 

Stewart Mallace, owner of Duke’s men’s 
shop, recalls Essex Street bustling with 
shoppers strolling up and down the street, 
similar to the way shoppers stroll in shopping 
malls. 

“Since the discovery of malls, I think the 
character of the street has changed,” he said. 
“Because of the economy, many empty stores 
exist.” 

Diverse marketing: Mallace is remaining 
competitive by targeting Lawrence’s large 
Latino population. As a participant in the 
college discount program, he will be ex- 
panding his efforts on to the Lawrence campus, 
which is more than half minority. 

“T think it was definitely a positive step,” 
he said. “Anything that revitalizes the city isa 
positive step. Establishing a relationship with 
acampus that is mostly minority could diversify 
business’ clients.” 

The campus’ presence has already helped 
some businesses. Royal Jewelers, located di- 
rectly in front of the campus, shares a parking 
lot with the college, which seems to lure 
students into the store. 

Profitable: “We have felt some effect pri- 
marily from students,” said Stephen Lead, 
owner. “When students have time, they filter 
in and look around, and it has turned in to 
some nice sales.” 

Joseph Bevilacqua, director of the 
Lawrence Chamber of Commerce, said 
NECC/Lawrence has “absolutely” been 
helpful in appealing to business owners who 
are initially reluctant establishing a business in 
Lawrence’s ailing downtown. 

“The college is trying to serve as aresource 


Downtown woes 


within the community,” Bevilacqua said. “It 
is a catalyst for positive change and the dis- 
count cards are an example of how the cam- 
pus is further supporting the downtown area.” 

One question that seems to remain uncer- 
tain is how effective the discount cards are. 
Most store owners agree it is premature to 
judge NECC/Lawrence’s impact on the city. 

Time will tell: “We hope to see a differ- 
ence,” Prunier said. “I don’t expect things to 
change overnight.” 

Aside from the benefits in the business 
community, the presence of the Lawrence 
campus has given the city much-needed pnde, 
Katharine Rodger, director, NECC/ 
Lawrence said. Rodger, who initiated the 
effort, said the college’s objective is to assist 
local merchants’ selling power, but also to 
encourage students to visit Lawrence’s his- 
toric downtown area. 

“Students will get to see the positive side 
of Lawrence,” Rodger said. “They'll recog- 
nize how beautiful the city really is.” 

Rodger said proceeds from discount card 


D. Angelone photo 
LAWRENCE MERCHANTS hope NECC/Lawrence will spur economic growth in 
the city’s troubled downtown. Students are being offered discount cards good 
for 10 to 15 percent markdowns in area stores. 


sales will go to the Lawrence Programming 
Committee. 

Morale booster: Prior to NECC’s move, 
Lawrence was one of the few cities in the state 
without an established college. Lawrence 
residents were disappointed at unsuccessful 
past efforts in luring Boston’s Emerson Col- 
lege to the city. The founding of NECC/ 
Lawrence has eased these past frustrations 
and has improved the city’s self-image, Rodger 
said. 

Prunier agrees. He also views the college 
as a major factor leading to a safer neighbor- 
hood. Located near one of Lawrence’s havens 
for drug pushers and prostitutes, his store has 
been afflicted with crime and has been over- 
looked by police, he said. 

“Somebody was mugged behind my 
store.” Prunier said. “Police didn’t seem in- 
terested in taking care of things around here. 
The college is helping make this area a better 
place to live and work in. You wouldn’t be so 
afraid to walk the streets. For awhile, it was 
terrible.” 


Acuerdo comercial: Tarjetas de descuento en Lawrence 


Por JAMIE CRESPO 
Editor de Noticias del Observer 
Traduccion: Poe Mario O’Noris 


En un esfuerzo por establecer una relacién 
entre el sector comercial y Northern Essex 
Community College de Lawrence, se ha estado 
ofreciendo tarjetas de descuento a estudiantes, 
las que podrian usarse en comercios que 
participen. 

Por mas de una década, los pequefios 
comerciantes en Lawrence han resultado 
incompetentes ante aquellos ubicados en los 
grandes centros comerciales, los cuales han 
alejado a los clientes del area comercial de 
Lawrence. Otro factor es el impuesto por 
venta, lo cual da la opcion a los clientes a 
comprar en otro estado, segun expresan 
duefios de establecimientos locales. 

Las tiendas grandes ya abandonaron el 
area por poca venta. En contraste, hoy muchos 
duefios de tiendas ven fructifero el penetrar 
entre las grandes minorias a base de unas 
relaciones con NECC de Lawrence. 

Ubicado en el mismo corazon de “down- 
town”, el local de NECC, que posee unos 
15,000 estudiantes, ha hecho un llamado a 
negocios con el fin de estimular el desarrollo 
comercial. Mas de 30 establecimientos han 
respondido y ofrecen 10 y 15 por ciento de 
descuento para el programa de NECC. 

“Es un gran inicio”, dice Richard Prunier, 
propietario de un pequefio negocio. “Un 
solo cliente de NECC significa mucho”. Otros 
como Prunier coinciden en que un flujo de 
personas en el area seria beneficioso. 

Dice Prunier que ain su venta no sea 
sustanciosa, la presencia de la universidad y las 
relaciones con el campo en Lawrence son 
cosas positivas. “Deseamos nos visiten 
estudiantes”, dice. “Queremos ser buenos 
vecinos. Es una forma de promocion. Si ven 
que somos buenos, regresan”. 

Stewart Mallace, duefio de una tienda de 
ropa de hombres, imagina las calles de 
Lawrence en algarabia de parroquianos calle 
arriba, calle abajo, como en los centros 
gigantes. 

“A partir del descubrimiento de los ‘malls’, 


pienso que las calles han cambiado”, dice 
Mallace. “Los negocios cierran por la precaria 
economia”. 

Mallace se mantiene en la competencia 
porsu mira hacia el consumidor latino. Como 
Participante en el programa de descuento, 
expandira sus esfuerzos entre el campo de 
Lawrence, de cuyo estudiantado mas de la 
mitad pertenece a las minorias. 

“Esto es un paso positivo”, dice. “Cosas 
que reviven la ciudad son positivas, ya sea 
negocio o industria. Confio en que ello venga 
a beneficiar el distrito comercial de Lawrence”. 

La presencia del centro estudiantil ya ha 
beneficiado a algunos negocios. Royal Jewel- 
ers, por ejemplo, localizado frente al campo 
de Lawrence, comparte un gigante 
estacionamiento con el colegio en la calle 
Common, y parece atraer a estudiantes hacia 
el establecimiento. 

“Hemos sentido efectos por visitas de 
estudiantes”, explica Stephen Lead, el 
propietario de lajoyeria. “Algunos estudiantes, 
en horas libres penetran en el negocio, 
observan, y ello ha originado ventas 
sustanciosas”, afirma Lead. 

Joseph Bevilacqua, director de la Camara 
de Comercio de Lawrence, asegura que NECC 
en Lawrence ha sido “absolutamente” un 
ente de atraccidn para empresarios que 
inicialmente se mostrarian renuentes a 
establecerse en un distrito comercial en proceso 
de decadencia. 

“E] colegio trata de ser fuente comunal”, 
dice Bevilacqua. “De NECC se aguarda un 
cambio positivo, y las tarjetas de descuento 
son ejemplo de la forma en que el colegio 
apoya el sector comercial”. 

Ahora surge la pregunta en torno a la 
efectividad de las tarjetas. La mayoria esta de 
acuerdo en que el tiempo es el que dira. 

“Esperamos haya diferencia. No creo que 
las cosas cambiaran de un dia para otro”, dice 
Prunier. 

Aparte del beneficio propiciado a la 
comunidad, la presencia de NECC pone 
orgullo en la comunidad, afirma Katherine 
Rodger, directora del NECC de Lawrence. 
Rodger, quien es iniciadora de estos esfuerzos, 


asegura que el proposito del colegio es asistir 
al comerciante en su potencial, ademas de 
nuestra exhortacion a los estudiantes a que 
visiten el area historico-mercantil de Lawrence. 

“Los estudiantes llegaran a ver el lado 
positivo de Lawrence”, exclama Rodger. 
“Estos habran de reconocer que la ciudad es 
bella”. 

Antes de establecerse NECC, Lawrence 
era una de las varias ciudades del estado sin 
una universidad. Asi, muchos sintieron 
desilusién ante esfuerzos por traer a Emerson 
College de Boston a esta ciudad, los cuales 
resultaron inttiles. Pero la realidad de NECC 
de Lawrence ha sofocado la sed y mejorado la 
imagen de la ciudad, concluye Rodger. 

Prunier se muestra de acuerdo. Este ve la 
presencia del colegio como un factor de 
seguridad en el sector. Su negocio esta 
localizado cerca de un 4rea peligrosa en las 
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adyacencias del campo escolar, y su 
establecimiento ha sido blanco de crimeny ha 
estado vigilado por la policia, dice. 

“Una persona fue asaltada detras de mi 
tienda. La policia se ha mostrado negligente 
sobre el cuidado de las cosas alrededor”, dice 
Prunier..“NECC esta transformando el area 
en lugar decente, propio para vivir y trabajar. 
Ya no hay ese miedo terrible que existia antes 
de pasearse uno por las calles”. 


Kathy Rodger 


“Los estudiantes llegaran a 
ver el lado positivo de 
Lawrence”, exclama Rodger. 
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Dancing 
in time 


Benefit raises funds 
to fight AIDS virus 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A handful of students and staff re- 
cently participated in raising 
$300,000 for people with AIDS. 

Dancing in Time, the four-hour 
dance-a-thon sponsored by the 
AIDS Action Committee (AAC) of 
Boston, drew a crowd of 2,500 to 
the Hynes Convention Center. As 
a team, NECC dancers collected 
over $1,200 in pledges. 

NECC students participating in 
the dance-a-thon included Laurie 
Lennox, Barbara Ponciano, Gladys 
Ponciano, Barbara Drainoni, Laura 
Whittlesey and alumnus Alan 
Bauters. Maria Canpusano, Rita 
Labour and Juan Labour were un- 
able to attend the benefit but still 
raised money. 

Inform: Frank DeSarro, assistant 
professor, English language center, 
served as NECC team captain. He 
said as educators, he and other staff 
members owe it to students to keep 
them informed about AIDS and the 
HIV virus... 


Second Language (ESL) working 
with minority students, mostly 
Hispanic, it is especially important 
the students become better in- 
formed about the disease because of 
the high rate of the HIV infection 
with some minorities,” he said. “It 
is important to help people learn 
about the disease so we can coun- 
teract that rate.” 

Each semester, DeSarro and 
others try to plan events to inform 
students about AIDS. Last month, 
DeSarro worked with Patricia Bjork 
of student health services to coordi- 
nate an AIDS awareness day at the 
Lawrence campus. Dancing in Time 
dancers performed in the atrium 
and information on AIDS and the 
HIV virus was distributed. 

Gladys and Barbara Ponciano 
are sisters-in-law from the Domini- 
can Republic. They lived in New 
York for several years before mov- 
ing to Lawrence and enrolling in 
the ESL program. Barbara first 
learned of AIDS on television in 
New York, but Gladys was unaware 
ofthe disease until attending NECC. 
They believe people from their 
country need to know more about 
AIDS. They don’t know anyone 
who is infected, but they partici- 
pated in the dance-a-thon because 
they wanted to help raise money for 
people in need. 

Personal: For Barbara Drainoni, 
NECC’s dance club president, the 
benefit held a special interest. Not 
only is she a dancer but AIDS has 
affected her life directly. One ofher 
closest friends has passed away from 
AIDS. 

“T knew him for years,” she said. 
“T grew up with him. He was sucha 
joy to be around.” 

Remembering the suffering that 
accompanies AIDS prompted her 
to participate. This was the first 
event she attended and found it a 
positive experience. She was glad to 
see a lot of young people present 
because they are getting needed 
information concerning the disease. 


She first learned of AIDS through 
the media while attending Salem 
State College in 1988-89. 

“When I first heard about it, it 
reminded me of cancer,” she said. 
“I thought they’d probably find a 
cure for it, but I’m pretty optimistic 
about things like that.” 

Stereotypes: She said she didn’t 
know much about the disease, and, 
like many others first hearing about 
it, regarded AIDS as a homosexual’s 
affliction. 

When Drainoni first learned her 
friend had the disease, it scared her, 
she said. 

“And after a while I thought, ‘I 
wonder if they tell you everything— 
the media and the government and 
the doctors,’ I felt like we’re not 
being told enough.” 

Although she knew she wasn’t 
infected, she took it upon herself to 
get tested for the virus. She said 
people are still ignorant to thé ways 
the disease is transmitted, and ev- 
eryone should be tested. 

Witnessed disease: Laura 


= _,. Whittlesey, dance club vice presi- 
“Asa teacher in English as a 


dent, has also experienced the effects 
of AIDS. 
“The more you learn about it, 
the easier it is to deal with,” she said. 
“It 1s horrible seeing people go 
through it.” 
She witnessed the death of a 
friend’s uncle to the disease. 
Whittlesey first heard of AIDS 
through the mediaa few years back. 
Fear: “I hada feeling it would be 
an epidemic because it is a disease 
that is weird and mystical and in- 
curable — it’s scary,” she said. 
Initially she was not aware it 
affected IV drug users or hetero- 
sexuals. She thought it was solely a 
homosexual and bisexual disease. 
Like Drainoni, 
Whittlesey has been 
tested for the HIV 
virus, but unlike 
Drainoni, she chose 
to be tested because 
she feared she had 
been infected. She 
feels strongly that 
everyone should 
voluntarily be 
tested, especially 
people who have 
been exposed to IV 
needles or have had 
sexual encounters 
with IV users. 
The dance-a- 
thon project was 


Don’t put your education 
on ice this winter break — 
enroll in UMass Lowell's 
Winter Intersession. This 
highly concentrated, fwo- 
week session is perfect if 
you want to earn college 
credit to get ahead in your 


did contribute donated a little more 
than the previous sponsor on the 
sign-up sheet. 

Whittlesey is more aware of the 
consequences of living with HIV 


than most people on campus. She 
currently dates a man who is HIV 
positive, and feels that “it’s a block 
in what could be a flourishing rela- 
tionship.” 


Boston boogie 

M. Harrington photos 
NECC STUDENTS and faculty 
help earn money at the Hynes 
Convention Center in Boston 
for people infected with the 
AIDS virus. Barbara Ponciano, 
Gladys Ponciano, Frank 
DeSarro and Alan Bauters 
helped raise over $1,200 in 
pledges for the Dancing in Time 
dance-a-thon, lower left. 


Whittlesey says she doesn’t of- 
ten talk about AIDS with her fam- 
ily, but the issue of AIDS bothers 
her. She fears the epidemic will 
worsen. 
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Whittlesey’s first 
AIDS benefit, and 
the task of solicit- 
ing sponsors proved 
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the people in her 
town looked at her 
strangely as ifto say, 
“Do you have it? 
Are you Gay? Why 
are you helping 
them?” 
Donations: All 
but one business 
sponsored her, ap- 
parently because 
the manager was 
out, and those that 
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Food service contracts run out 


New vendors may take over as bid proposals are reviewed this month 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer News Editor 


Expiration of contracts for the cafeteria and 
campus vending machines may bring new 
food service companies to NECC. 

Vendorsat the college are awarded a three- 
year contract with an additional two-year 
renewal option. But time is up for current 
vendors, Corporate Chefs Inc., in charge of 
the cafeteria, and Canteen Corporation, re- 
sponsible for machine vending. They are now 
required to place bids to the administration, 
along with a host of challenging companies, 
and face the possibility ofnot returning in the 
spring semester. 

Records show in 1991, Corporate Chefs 
Inc. grossed approximately $275,618 in sales. 
In 1992, the cafeteria food service is estimated 
to bringin over $280,000. Vending machine 
sales, however, dropped from $155,000 in 
1990 to $147,000 in 1991. The comptroller’s 
office estimates its revenues may fall to 
$145,000 in 1992. 

Introductory meeting: The fight for 
control of these projected sales began with a 
pre-bid meeting on Nov. 6. The meeting 
included a tour of the cafeteria and vending 
machine locations on campus. 

“Tt was important for people considering 
bidding to see what facilities are available,” 
said Joseph H. Brown, dean of administrative 
services. “Any vendors could ask any questions 
in public. This way we make sure everyone 
understands what the conditions are.” 

Potential companies obtained an invitation 
to bid supplied by Mark A. Casey, comptroller. 
The invitation contained agreements and 
guidelines outlined by the college and the 
benefits of doing business at NECC. The 
guidelines were distinct for each area of food 
service. 4 
_. On the cafeteria project, a 30-day sample 
menu that includes quantities and prices for 
items to be served must be provided. A 
statement on the commission rate to be paid 
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JEFF HOMANIS takes change from cashier Donna Rogers. After five years of 
service, Corporate Chefs Inc., food service vendors for NECC, find themselves 
back at the bargaining table as their contract expires. 


to NECC must be included, as well as a list of 
present or past references, the report states. 

Qualifications: For vending machines, a 
statement of commission, a list of references 
and a detailed listing ofall products to be sold 
in the machines with the weight of each item 
and the price to be charged must be included 
in the bid, the report says. Also, no cigarettes 
or tobacco products can be sold on campus. 

Food service companies participating in 
the pre-bid meeting were Canteen Corpora- 
tion, Morrison’s Hospitality Group, Marriot, 
and Corporate Chefs. 

Vending machine suppliers included 
Coffee Time, J and C Vending, M. G. Vending 
Inc., American Food and Vending, Morrison’s 
Hospitality Group, Republic Management 


ALAN SIMESTRI """s LAVRENCE RASDAN 
CASON 


Corporation, Canteen Corporation, and Elite 
Vending. 

“T think they (Corporate Chefs) have good 
food here,” said Mike Roberts, physics stu- 
dent. “Ifthese guys stayed, it wouldn’t bother 
me. It’s good food with a good variety.” 

Student evaluations: Maureen Desrosiers, 
liberal arts student, said, “I think the cafeteria 
is fine. They should make more food, though. 
The pizza was a good idea.” 

“I think the cafeteria should be open 
longer,” said Jennifer Stanek, liberal arts stu- 


dent. “I have alab in the afternoon and would 
like to grab something to eat then.” 

The management of Corporate Chefs In- 
c. declined to comment on the up-coming 
bids while the contract was still in balance. 

The invitation to bid document states on 
Nov. 20, sealed bid proposals were publicly 
opened and passed around for review. NECC 
reserves the right to reject any and all bid 
proposals. If a contract is awarded, the con- 
tract will be awarded to the lowest responsible 
and eligible bidder. 

Vendor forum: The meeting was open to 
the public and bidders in attendance got a 
chance to look over all proposals. 

The purpose of this, Casey said, was so 
companies could get a better feel for their 
competition. This will help them be better 
prepared to what to expect the next time they 
are in this situation. Otherwise, it’s a game 
with no significant impact. 

Not all vendors attending the pre-bid 
meetings chose to cast official bids on Nov. 
20. These companies were Morrison’s Hos- 
pitality Group for vending machines and food 
service and Marriot for food service. 

The open bids will now be brought to 
Brown and a review process will begin. Final 
decisions will be made soon by Brown, Casey 
said. 

Nomination procedure: After a decision 
has been rendered, Casey will send outa letter 
to the chosen vendor, giving ample time for 
them to move in, if any existing vendor loses 
the bid. 

Although the fate of NECC’s existing 
food providers is unknown, Brown is pleased 
with the work they have done over the past 
five years. 

“T personally think both have done a fine 
job,” he said. 


DRIVE OUR USED CARS 
WITH CONFIDENCE. 
THEY ARE GUARANTEED! 


All our used car trades go through a 
35 point check. 
We keep the best ......and wholesale the rest. 


1989 Jeep Wrangler 4X4 
Islander package, 5 sp, 
both tops hard & soft, 
unbelievable condition. 
#1005A 


Now *6750 


Has remainder of Chrysler 7/70 


warranty. 


1989 Dodge Aries | 1988 Chevy Corsica 


4 door sedan, auto, 
P/S, P/B, stereo, A/C, 
excellent condition. 
Str. # DISO0SA 


Now *4950 


Has remainder of Chrysler 7/70 


warranty. 


4 dr sedan, very clean, 
auto, A/C, stereo, great 
gas mileage. 

Su. # 401A 


Now *4850 


1 yr/12,00 mile P.T. plan 


included.* 


1990 Pontiac Grand AM 


1988 Dodge Aries Wagon 
One owner, great gas 
mileage, auto, P/S, P/B, 
stereo, 

Str. # P222A 


Now *3250 


lots more. 
Str. # P216 


6 mos./60,000 mile P.T. plan 
included.* 


1987 Pontiac 6000 
4 door sedan, 4 cyl., auto, 
P/S, P/B, A/C, 


very low mileage. 
Str. # D1495A 


6 mos./6,000 mile P.T. plan 
included.* 


Spt. coupe, a real looker, . 
buckets, console, auto, P/S| Spt. pick—up truck, V6, 
P/B, A/C, P/windows and | auto, P/S, P/B, cassette, 


Now *8850 


lyr./12,000 mile P.T. plan 
included.* 

1988 Dodge “SHELBY” 
Shadow spt. coupe, 5 
speed turbo, A/C, cass., 
alarm system, very clean 
& well maintained. 

Str. # DISO4A 


A steal at °3950| Now %6750 


1 yr/12,000 mile P.T. plan 
included.* 


1988 Dodge Dakota 4X4 


low mileage. 
Str. # P157 


Now *8450 


lyr./12,000 mile P.T. plan 
included.* 


1988 Dodge 
Ramcharger 4X4 
Very low mileage, fully 
equiped. This one is 
x—sharp. # CP235A 


Now *°9850 


lyr./12,000 mile P.T. plan 


included.* 


*See sales people for details 
* Se Habla Espanol 
So. Broadway, Rie. 28 


Only 2 Miles trom AndoverRie. 495 


South Lawrence, MA 


BORING A MARI WHY AO SOUT MEY HM POR OVE PEARS 


683-9591 
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Observer Bricfs 


Student wins $400 
dental scholarship — 


Carolyn Taylor of East Derry, N.H., a 


student in the NECC dental assisting _ 
program, has been awarded a $400 
Milton J. Meyers Memorial Dental | 
Scholarship, presented by the Merri-_ 


mack Valley District Dental Society. 


Meyers was a well-known Andover — 


orthodontist who died in 1988. 


He had practices in Haverhill, — 
Lawrence and Lowell and was well- 
known for his social service workin the _ 


Haverhill /Lawrence area. 


He was on the advisory board ofthe _ 


NECC dental assisting program an 


had been involved in the prone since _ 


its start. 
A 1991 graduate of Calv: 
tian Schooli in Derry, N. H. , 1a 


her eee 


es : 
ing at NECC for four years 


Serving in satirical way 


Theatrical presentation highlights campus concerns 


By MARYRITA MALLOY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The strategic planning committee recently 
showed how much it loves NECC. 

The committee used a satirical presenta- 
tion to demonstrate the way people at NECC 
react to things they like or dislike. 

“NECC serves many customers including 
taxpayers and representatives of taxpayers in 
government,” said Chet Hawrylciw, chair- 
person, division of humanities and commu- 
nication. “The challenge of being successful 
is how to respond to such diverse groups.” 

Starring: This forum was presented as a 
satirical theatrical performance filled with 
dramatic irony. The members included 
Hawrylciw as Gov. Well, Mike Nitra as Mr. 
Calldershotts, James Brown, associate pro- 
fessor, department of mathematics, as Fresh- 
man Noovo, Norm Landry, dean of student 
affairs, as Instructor Wellinform and Frank 
DeSarro, ESL instructor as the forum mod- 
erator. 

“T love NECC because we are able to get 
the job done with less money and less 
teachers,” Gov. Well said. “NECC also helps 
the economy by keeping everyone in school 
and out of the workplace. If we keep everyone 
in school, the demand for jobs goes down and 
the economy goes up.” 

“T love NECC because of the job training 
it gives the students; this minimizes the cost 
of job training,” Mr. Calldershotts said. 

“TI love NECC because of the teachers 
who grade on a curve; you receive a great 
grade as long as no one else in the class knows 
the answers,” freshman Noovosaid. “I dislike 


the hour bus ride to and from school. Some 
mornings I don’t want to get up, so I don’t.” 

Support: “TI love NECC because I am left 
alone,” Instructor Wellinform said. “No one 
bothers me. Ifit weren’t for the students, this 
would be a great job, however, there is never 
chalk in the classrooms. Also, in the winter 
the windows are stuck open and in the sum- 
mer they are stuck shut.” 


The committee showed its creative nature 
with this forum. According to Hawrylciw, the 
idea for this presentation evolved from com- 
mittee meetings thinking of long-term plan- 
ning. 

The group used a unique plan to get its 
point across. The committee is concerned 
with the school’s lack of funds, faculty dedi- 
cation and student participation. 


Rt. 495 exit can wreck morning commute 


By DOUG MORIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Trouble on the exit 52 northbound offramp 
caused several accidents this year. 
According to records at the Haverhill Police 
department, three accidents have occurred 
there from September through November. 
Although records only show an officer on 
duty during one of the three accidents, safety 
officer Sgt. Joseph Dube assures the public 
that a police officer is directing traffic every 
morning, providing they have the manpower. 
“The students should go to bed earlier at 
night and return to school earlier to do a little 
studying before class, but that makes too 
much sense,” Dube said. 
Disagreement: Student Shane Dion is 
sure he can do a better job directing traffic. 
“T believe the cops directing traffic should 
go to bed earlier so they could get a better 
view of whois coming and who isn’t,” he said. 
“T have complete control of traffic,” offi- 


cer Braley said. He said there are three flows 
of traffic: east, west and the off ramp, which 
he concentrates mostly on. 

Braley recommends that there be two 
divided lanes to sort traffic. He directs 60 to 
70 cars on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
along with Tuesday and Thursday’s 30 ve- 
hicles, he said. 

When the off ramp is ignored, traffic ac- 
cumulates onto the highway. 

Dangerous: “Before you know it, I have 
to slam on my brakes just after the offramp,” 
student Dina Arraj said. 

Arraj said it’s not so much the officer 
directing traffic, it’s the person who schedules 
everyone’s classes at the same time. 

“They should schedule morning classes at 
7:50, 8 and at 8:10 a.m. to break up the 7:55 
mad rush,” she said. 

Tammy Marks, student senate president, 
said, “No matter how many solutions you 
think you have, it simply just wouldn’t be 
enough. Once a zoo, always a zoo.” 


Crime Log 
Tuesday, Nov. 3— An automobile was 
stolen from the C-Building parking lot 
between noon and 2 p.m. 

Friday, Nov. 6 — Automobile stolen 
on Nov. 3 was spotted in Lawrence by 
the owner. The Lawrence police de- 
partment was notified and arrested the 
three men inside the car. 

Monday, Nov. 9 — A five-car motor 
vehicle accident occurred after an auto- 
mobile skidded into another causing a 
chain reaction. Two vehicles were towed 
by Bradford Towing. No injuries were 
reported. 

Report any suspicious activity or 
lost items to the campus security office 
on the first floor of C-Building or call 
374-3689. 


Transferring to Bentley College will 
give you a business advantage in todays 
competitive marketplace. 


It's a fact: Every student is 
eventually affected by the 
business world, regardless of 
the career they choose. But 
students who choose Bentley 
College benefit from a pro- 
fessionally-focused curriculum 
that gives them the business 
skills and understanding to 
succeed in any career. 

Bentley is one of the most 
fully “wired” campuses in 
the county as noted by the 
Xerox-sponsored publication 
Sourcebook. PCs are mandatory 
for undergraduates and 


most coursework is computer- 
integrated to increase 
academic efficiency. 

Bentley has a well-eamed 
reputation for preparing 
grads for the global 
marketplace. In fact, the US 
Department of Education 
selected Bentley and Tufts’ 
Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy to jointly 
sponsor New England's only 


Research Center. 


BEN PLE GOEREEGE 


OFFICE OF UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION 
175 Forest Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154-4705 (617) 891-2244 1-800-523-2354 (outside Massachusetts) 


International Business and 


Bentley is one of the top 
two business specialty 
colleges in the country 
according to US News and 
World Report. A ranking that 
reflects Bentley's accomplished 
faculty and the diversified 
arts and science courses 
that enable our graduates to 
think and communicate 


creatively and effectively. 

All ofthis has made Bentley 
a popular choice for transfer 
students who account for a 
full 20% of our student body. 

Give your career a 
business advantage. Lear 
more about Bentley's majors 
in eight business areas, our 
combined BA/MBA and 
BA/MSA degrees, as well as 
our degrees in English, 
History, Philosophy and 
Mathematical Sciences, by 
calling or writing for a 
viewbook today. 
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American heritage 

C.J. Armstrong photos 
JOHN ‘SLY FOX’ Oakley, aWampanoag 
Native American, takes pride in his 
culture’s traditions, above. 
Diane A. Dupuis, guest speaker and 
ethnographer, speaks with audience 
member after the lecture. 


Cultural differences explored 


Lecture outlines mistreatment, segregation of Native Americans 


BY C. J. ARMSTRONG 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Native American Experience, the last in 
a series of programs on Columbus and the 
human consequences of discoveries, was re- 
cently presented at NECC. 

Guest lecturers were Diane A. Dupuis, 
who is French-Canadian, and John ‘Sly Fox’ 
Oakley, a Wampanoag Native American from 
Bradford. 

Oakley opened with a display and discus- 
sion of various Indian artifacts dealing with 
ceremonial rites and other native customs. 

He continued with a discussion of his 
personal feelings as a Native American in this 
society. 

Controversial: Some of Oakley’s remarks 
raised a few eyebrows at the well-attended 


program, including those of the visiting se- — 


nior social studies class from’ Methuen High 
School, who are involved in the different 
colors club. 

“T don’t really like to call myselfAmerican, 
because my people were here before this 


country was even called America,” he said. - 


His bitterness pointed to the past as well as 
the present. 

In reference to the 500th anniversary 
celebration of Columbus’ discovery, Oakley 
and his clan, a term they prefer because tribe 


carries a negative connotation of something 


savage, held a protest demonstration at the 
Esplanade in Boston and the United Nations 
building in New York. 

Hardships: Oakley said the Wampanoags 
held the U.N. protest because, “The Ameri- 
can Indian is a nation within a nation, trying 
to get a seat on the U.N. Council.” 

Oakley cited the reason Native Americans 
feel neglected and misused by white America 
by giving an example of a South Dakota 
reservation that is the most poverty-stricken 
area in America. 

Food scheduled to go to the reservation’s 
Indians is being redirected to the middleman 
and the inner-city Indians. 

In New Mexico, the government has 
polluted Indian wells with radiation to the 
point of being unusable. They have to travel 
as far as 50 miles to get fresh water, he said. 

Mistreatment of land: Oakley said that 
while ‘progress is important, it has also pol- 
luted air and water and is raping the land. 

Dupuis, alternative educator, ESL (En- 
glish as a Second Language) teacher, and 
ethnographer, resides in the mountains of 
Maine. 

The overall theme of Dupuis’ lecture could 
be summed up in one word — other. 

“Society has its own way of viewing ethnic 
groups,” she said. 

If they don’t fit the pattern, they are 
regarded as “other.” In her estimation, the 


so-called other tends to take on the stereo- 
typical profile: the drunk, the lazy person or 
someone of a lower socioeconomic class. 

Concealed identity: Dupuis said she sur- 
vived as a child by denying her Metis (mixed- 
blood) heritage. She was cautioned by her 
parents to never speak ofher true ethnological 
background outside of the house. 

“T couldn’t recall any real positive experi- 
ences in my native heritage,” Dupuis said. All 
she could remember was the degrading re- 
marks made by people in her community. 

Dupuis said some of her sisters could not 
walk that thin line of color and acceptance. 
They weren’t white or native enough, but fell 
into that nothing category. It was a painful 
experience for them growing up, she said. 

Her closing remarks dealt with what she 
called, 


from here. 

Open-minded: Dupuis asked for the 500th 
year celebration to continue, not as some- 
thing wonderful to remember, but as an event 
that screamed out for honesty and change. 

She urged the audience to think as a 
whole, not from a single perspective, such as 
she was presenting. 

Dupuis felt reciprocity does not exist 
among Americans. 

“T am here for you, are you here for me?” 
she asked. 


Local high school students work 
to achieve racial, ethnic harmony 


By C. J. ARMSTRONG 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Approximately 25 Methuen High School 
seniors attended the NECC Native American 
Experience lecture. 

Their social studies instructor, Michael 
Hughes, also serves as adviser to the different 
colors club. 

Hughes said the club was started two years 
ago by a group of students who wanted to 
share their cultures. 

“Methuen is rapidly becoming a diverse 


community of ethnic groups, and its students 
felt a positive gesture should be made to 
promote understanding and harmony in or- 
der to avoid any potential conflict in com- 
munications among the newer ethnic groups 
entering the community and schools,” 
Hughes said. 

Analyzing Columbus: Referring to the 
lecture, Hughes said his classes had just fin- 
ished an in-depth unit on Columbus, with 
particular emphasis on the meaning of the 
500th anniversary of his discovery of America. 

“Rather than me talking about how Na- 


tive Americans view Columbus — why not let 
them hear it from a Native American for a 
much more balanced perspective,” Hughes 
said. 

Also present were three foreign exchange 
students from Denmark, Germany and Spain, 
who had studied American history, including 
Columbus. 

Students did express a sense of awakening 
in what they learned from Oakley’s and 
Dupuis’ lectures regarding Columbus and 
the true experiences of Native Americans in 
society. 


Students learn much at transfer day 


By BARRY RILEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Transfer day is over, and it is time for NECC 
students to make decisions that may affect 
their futures. 

More than 50 representatives from state 
and private learning institutions visited NECC, 
and informed students on the courses they 
have to offer. 

Students only needed a record of their 
college transcripts and whatever questions 
they had about transferring. 

Information on credit transferring and 
financial aid was also available. 

Requirements: Credits can only be trans- 
ferred when the student applies the credits to 


the courses in which they earned the credits. 
All credits are transferable from NECC. Not 
all of the institutions had financial aid infor- 
mation available, but the representatives 
handed out whatever information they could. 

The sooner students start the transferring 
process, the sooner they can find out if the 
courses they want are available and if they can 
receive the financial aid they need, represen- 
tatives said. 

Repeated success: NECC officials said 
the big turnout was due to the success of last 
year’s transfer day, where more than 2,300 
student inquiries were reported by the college 
admission representatives. 

“The high admissions standards of the 
colleges attending the Transfer Day reflect 


NECC’s outstanding reputation,” said Betty 
Coyne, director of counseling. 

“NECC students have achieved at all of 
these colleges and because of this, these col- 
leges come back year after year to recruit our 
students,” Coyne said. 

Praised: “Without a doubt this was the 
best transfer program I have attended this 
fall,” said a Bentley College representative. “I 
was most impressed with the quality of your 
students and the high level of academic 
achievement they have obtained. Thanks so 
much for a productive program. Your hard 
work in promoting this event certainly paid 
off for the colleges that were involved.” 

“This is probably one of the best programs 
of its type,” said a Boston University official. 


“the collective communities.” She, 
wanted to know where Americans will go. 


Observer Briefs 


Local student wins — 
ae ee 


he ECC execu- 
secretarial pro- 
ram,istherecipient _ 
f the Joseph Raney 
Aemorial scholar- 
ip for the 1991-92 
demic year. 
A 1988 graduate 


‘File photo 
Scholarship 
recipient. 


_ of Haverhill High School, Brasier- 
__ Bergeron plans to work as an executive 


cretary after graduating, and eventu- 


ally enter NECC’s paralegal program. 


She is the daughter of Mary Ann 
meau of Haverhill and Harrison 
rasier of Ipswich. one | has a2i — ae 


ON Buns hin Scannell, a 1983 
graduate ofthe NECC nursing program 
10 died of cancer in 1987. Scannell 


_ had worked as a nurse at Holy Family 
_ Hospital in Methuen. 


A1984 graduate of Burlington High 
chool, Butts plans to pursue her 
master’s degree in nursing after 
_ graduating \ while working in the oper- 
ning room | a Boston hospital. 
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Future leaders sought in Lawrence 


Newly acquired grant provides potential o 


PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Assistant News Editor 


Thanks in large part to a grant received from 
a private organization, NECC is working to 
help groom future leaders of Lawrence’s 
Hispanic community. 

When the Topsfield Foundation of 
Pomfret, Conn. issued a $1,800 grant to 
several community colleges in and around 
New England, it never dreamed it would be 
used to develop a potential group of non- 
English speaking leaders. But, thanks to Kathy 
Rodger, director of NECC/Lawrence, that is 
just what it has done. 

According to Rodger, even the Topsfield 
Foundation themselves hadn’t thought about 
translating their program into Spanish. 

“No, they hadn’t thought about it, but 
they were very open and even excited about 
it,” Rodger said. “I just realized in a commu- 
nity of about 50 percent Hispanic there are a 
lot of leaders, or potential leaders that don’t 
speak English, and I don’t think this should 
keep them from becoming leaders.” 

Members pursued: Rodger advertised on 
a local Spanish radio and a Spanish newspa- 
per, which resulted in 20-25 applications, 
although only 11 have participated in the 
month long weekly program. 

“The (gender) make-up of the group was 
very interesting; there were nine women and 
just two men. I think this helped drive the 
conversation. We got very personal and we all 
really came together as a group,” she said. 

Discussions ranged from concerns about 
things like drugs and how to keep kids in 
school. The group decided they are going to 
continue to meet on their own and find a 
project that they can all get involved with. 

Alcided Dias, one of the men who went 
through the program, said, “We will stay 
together as a group to form and develop new 
leadership that will impact the community.” 

Dias is hopeful NECC will remain active in 
the groups future projects. 

Maintain commitment: “We would like 
the college to stay involved, once we decide 
ona project, we would like to know we could 
come back to the college and they will want to 


pportunities for Hispanic residents 


Positive program 

File photo 
Kathy Rodger, director of NECC/ 
Lawrence, molds future léaders in the 
Greater Lawrence area. 


remain involved,” Dias said. 

The group is thankful to the Topsfield 
Foundation and the college for the experi- 
ence Dias called, “A great opportunity that 
should bea must for all community colleges”. 

Dias said they haven’t found an issue to 
work on yet, but they hope to become a 


multi-service group that will work on the 
education, housing and employment prob- 


lems in and around Lawrence. 2 

Rodger also seems to have enjoyed the 
experience and is hopeful the group will stay 
actively involved with the college. 


“Its been fun and interesting, I can’t wait. 


to see what they come up with,” Rodger said. 


Universidad en Lawrence impulsa liderazgo Hispano 


Por PAUL ROBERTS 
Asistente del Editor de Noticias 
Traduccion: Poe Mario O’Noris 


Gracias a una ayuda econdmica, ahora NECC 
trabaja en la formacion de futuros lideres en la 
comunidad hispana de Lawrence. 

Cuando la Topsfield Foundation of 
Prompret en Connecticut repartié becas de 
$1,800 cada una entre algunos colegios 
comunales in Nueva Inglaterra y derredores, 
jamas pens6 que dinero de ese seria destinado 
a foojar lideres potenciales que no hablaban 
inglés. 

Gracias a Katherine Rodger, directora del 
NECC de Lawrence, eso es lo que se ha 
determinado. 

Segun Rodger, la misma fundacion 


Topsfield nunca pens6 traducir su programa 
al espanol. 

“No, nunca lo pensaron, pero se sintieron 
entusiasmados con la idea”, dice Rodger. 
“Entre un 50 por ciento de hispanos hay 
muchos lideres potenciales que no hablan 
inglés, pero eso no es motivo para obstruir su 
talento de lideres”. 

Rodger anuncio el programa por la prensa 
y la radio hispanos, por lo cual se llenéd 25 
solicitudes, aunque la asistencia se vio reducida 
a 1] asistentes en el.programa. 

“El (género) que predominé en el grupo 
fue sorprendente, nueve damas entre los 11 
asistentes. El intercambio de ideas fue ameno 
por lo cual nos sentimos unidos”, expresa 
Rodger. 

La platica incluy6 preocupacion en cuanto: 


a drogas y la via como hacer que los nifios 
asistan a la escuela. 

El grup planifica reunirse 
independientemente para explorar asuntos 
de interés en que cada miembro pueda tomar 
alguna iniciativa. 

Alcides Diaz, uno de los participantes, 
expresa: “Nos mantendremos unidos para 
formar un liderazgo que produzca impacto 
en la comunidad”. 

Diaz esta esperanzado en que NECC 
permanezca activo en futuros proyectos de 
liderazgo. 

“Queremos que el colegio esté vinculado 
a nosotros; asi, cuando tengamos un proyecto 
a mano volveriamos al colegio para recibir 
puntos de vista de personas autorizadas”. 

El grupo, dice Diaz, agradeca ala fundacién 


Topsfield y a NECC por la experiencia 
suministrada, la que describe como “una 
oportunidad que debe proveer cada 
universidad comunal”. 

Diaz afirma que el grupo no ha encontrado 
un punto practico atin, pero se siente optimista 
en que el grupo esté interesado en la provision 
de servicios multiples en torno a educaci6on, 
problemas de empleo y habitacional en 
Lawrence y sus alrededores. 

Por su parte, Rodger se siente satisfecha 
con la experiencia provista, y espera que el 
grupo se mantenga en accion y en contacto 
activo con la universidad. 

“La experiencia estuvo plena de regocijoe 
interés simultaneamente. Estoy impaciente 
porver el primer plan realizado porel grupo”, 
concluye Rodger. 


They’re at it again... 
asking for those letters 
to the editor 


Write to your campus newspaper today. 
Do not disappoint this unusual group. 
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Witnessing the gift of life 


Student strives to ease fear, discomfort in birthing process 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 
Observer Assistant Features Editor 


An energetic liberal arts student recently 
helped at her first official apprentice birth, 
counting toward the 50 or so she needs to 
become an assistant midwife, and eventually 
a midwife. 

Susan Blaum, a divorced mother of three, 
was determined to find a less-frightening way 
to have a child than when she had her first 
son 18 years ago. 

“T was scared to death when I had my 
son,” Blaum said. “A lot was kept from me 
before and after the birth.” 

When having her next child, Heather, 
now almost 10 years old, she barely made it to 
the hospital, delivering her in less than two 
hours. She chose to have natural childbirth 
without any medication. Her next child, 7 
year-old Christina, was also born at the hos- 
pital, but with reluctance. 

Hesitant: “Because Heather came so 
quickly, when I started my labor for Chris- 
tina, my first natural instinct was to stay 
home,” Blaum said. “I tried to find a midwife 
in Massachusetts to attend my birth, but 
there weren’t any available. Insurance played 
another big part in having to have it in the 
hospital. 

Blaum said since her last birth, Massachu- 
setts insurance companies are reimbursing 
people for home births. Midwives receive 
approximately $2,000 for their services. 

According to Blaum, a midwife isa woman 
who helps pregnant women make decisions 
concerning their births. They need to be 
caring and sensitive to the desires of the 
pregnant woman, she said. 

“Tt’s her birth; we just coach and catch,” 
she said. 

cas peidiee select women notat risk in their 


Found her calling 


“It’s her birth; we just coach 
and catch,” Blaumsaid. 


Witnessing the birth of her 
nephew 11 years ago was the 
turning point in her Itfe. 


“Tknew right then that I 
wanted to bea midwife. 
Nothing up until then made 
me feel good.” 


Blaumcarriesa beeper atall 
times so she is ready ona 
heartbeat’s notice. 


pregnancies. They screen their clients care- 
fully, assuring a safe and happy experience. 

Blaum felt a calling in life but couldn’t 
pinpoint what it was. She had a burning desire 
to nurture. She recalls taking great care of her 
cat and nearly mothering it to death. 

Enlightenment: Witnessing the birth of 
her nephew 11 years ago, was the turning 
point in her life. 


“I knew right then that I wanted to be a 


midwife,” Blaum said. “I wanted to deliver 
babies. Nothing up until then made me feel 
good.” 

She inquired into midwifery. La Leche 


D. Angelone photo 
ASPIRING MIDWIFE, Susan Blaum 


League, a breast-feeding support group, was 
instrumental in informing and teaching her 
about home births and midwifery. 

Four-years ago, Blaum attended a work- 
shop on labor assistance training. She suc- 
cessfully completed that course and went on 
to become a licensed emergency medical 
technician in 1988. She received a scholarship 
from the Massachusetts Midwife Alliance for 
a 10-month midwifery studies course held in 
Milton. The course included reading 17 books, 
resulting in certification as a childbirth ap- 
prentice and educator. 

Many duties: During this time, Blaum 


worked as a labor support person. This job 
requires coaching women in labor at home, as 
well as deciding when to go to the hospital if 
the woman prefers to have a hospital birth 
with a midwife present. Blaum witnesses as 
many births as she can. 

“Susan stayed with my sister through the 
birth of my niece and for three days after- 
wards,” said Bobbie-Jo Sleeper, who baby- 
sits for the Blaum children. “I ran out of the 
room as soon as the baby was coming.” 

Sleeper is on-call for Blaum 24 hours a day 
so Blaum can be available to work for her 
midwife, said Heather Laier of North Read- 
ing. 

Laier said she has been a midwife for 10 
years and has delivered nearly 400 babies. 

“Observing her isa privilege and I hope to 
be chosen to stay on after my trial period,” 
Blaum said. 

“T’ve known Susan for overa year but only 
recently have I used her as an apprentice,” 
Laier said. “So far, she has been very helpful 
in setting up before the birth and cleaning up 
afterwards. During the birth, she also assists 
in giving us warm blankets to wrap the baby 
ine 

Always prepared: Blaum carries a beeper 
at all times so she is ready on a moment’s 
notice. 

“Tt went off in school once and I got 
excited but it was my own child beeping me,” 
she said. 

Blaum wants to educate women about 
the positive effects of having a baby at home 
with a midwife present. 

Her immediate plans include staying in 
school to get her associate’s degree in liberal 
arts and getting married in the spring. 

“T hope to have another child someday, 
with Heather as my midwife, of course!” 
Blaum said. 


By POE MARIO O’NORIS 


Lifting heavy packages poses no problem 


to make the mail reach its destination. Archer 


Mail room worker ensures proper delivery 


Observer Staff Reporter 


G-Building stands apart from the main cam- 
pus, where most are unaware of the workers 
there. Lissa Archer;the mail room supervisor, 
is among them. 

Archer was born in North Andover and 
graduated from high school there. She com- 
pleted secretarial and business courses after- 
ward and worked for the AT&T corporation 
as a secretary in the drafting department. 

She married Robert Archer in 1971 and 
has two sons, Rob and Timothy. 

In 1975, she left AT&T and joined the 
NECC staff. She manages the mail room, 
where her enthusiasm and skills are evident. 

Easy going: Archer enters her office at 8 
a.m. and seems relaxed no matter how much 
work awaits. Help is provided, but when she 
works alone she becomes more energetic. 


Attention Students... 


Let a professional looking 
resume work for you. 


° Prepared by Human Resource 


Professionals 
¢ Produced on a Laser—Jet 
Printer 
¢ Student and referral discounts 
(Correct muenber) 
Call 508-794-1171 today 
for more information. 


JEL Associates 


for Archer. 

“More women don’t mind doing men-type 
work anymore,” she said. “I love my job no 
matter how hard it is.” 

“Though most of us were taught by our 
parents that men should do the heavy work, 
as we grew older, we found we could do the 
work if given the same opportunity,” she said. 

Day-to-day mail pick-up and delivery is 
one of the duties carried out by the mail room 
staff . 

“The better you get to know the staff, the 
better the work is done,” Archer said. 

Quick to recover: Occasional complaints 
are reported by some unsatisfied staff mem- 
bers and things are corrected by the mail 
room personnel as soon:as possible. Receiv- 
ing the wrong mail shouldn’t become a rea- 
son for concern, Archer said. 

Employees at the mail room do their best 


$999 


FREE TRAVEL 
RESUME 


EXPERIENCE 


Individuals and 
Student Organizations 


wanted to promote 
SPRING BREAK. 


Call the nation’s leader, 
Inter—Campus 
Programs. 


1-800-327-6013 


is assisted by Don Fraser, mail room assistant, 
while Tina Woodbury, Brian Beveridge and 
Christine Gingras help as work-student as- 
sistants. When the place gets busy, a group of 
people from the career resources department, 
supervised by Ray Sullivan, responds. 

Convenient: Equipment for labels and 
stamps are assets at the mail room and help 
speed up operations. Some printed material 
that need to be labeled occasionally doesn’t 
fit on the labeling machine. 

“When that machine doesn’t do the job, 
we do it manually,” she said. “Our machines 
are helpful. They need a break from time to 
time.” 


Hard at work 
P O'Norls photo 


LISSA ARCHER, mail room supervisor. 


PLAY IT AGAIN 


SPORTS 


New & Used 
Sports Equipment 


-Buy®SelleTrade*Consign 
skate sharpening 


Great Elm Plaza, Rte. 125 
Plaistow (across from Bradlees) 


(603) 382-3580 


Wanted! 


Books of recent publication 
(1988 on), new or nearly 
new, on these subjects: 

QO) Cross-cultural studies 
QO Books related to the . 
African context 

Q) Marriage and Family 

() Contemporary ideology 
Q Philosophy 

QO Islam 

QO Political science 

QA set of encyclopedias 
published in the 80’s 

All will be donated to a 
college in Tanzania 
Contact: Jim Gustafson, 
ext. 5855 
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Images in film 


Since the birth of films, Hollywood has 
been portraying African Americans in a 
stereotypical and often exploitive 
manner. Not until the late "80s and '90s 
did African Americans gain more 
control over films and roles. 


@ First images 
“Tom,” “Coon,” 
“Mulatto,” “Mammy” 
and “Buck” roles, 
mostly portraying 
inferiority 


@ 1920s 
“Jesters” 
Wide-eyed comic 
pe with names like 
. et feat “Farina” 


and “Buckwheat” 


@ 1930s 
“Servants” 
Respectable, loyal 
domestics who endured 
Le hon’ ai) always 
y their employer 


_ By any means 
necessary 


In times of big budget 
Hollywood films, African 
American film makers have 
roven that, even with small 
udgets, their films can do big 
business. 


s trusted 


# 1940s 
“Entertainers” 

§§ Box office gross 
Production costs 


(in mililons of dollars) 


musicians; always 
Starred in big 
production numbers 


% 1950s 


“Stars” 


Singers, dancers and 


Film maker Spike Lee's upcoming 
film “Malcolm X” is the latest of 
recent films produced, directed 

and written by African 
Americans. A look at the 
changing roles of 

’ African Americans 

in U.S. films: 


Putting on the ‘'X” 


Celebrities, athletes, 
Oliticians and students 
ave turned Malcolm's 

image into the “X”-ample 

fashion statement for the 

past two years. Malcolm X 

retail items are expected 

to earn more than $100 
million dollars by the end 
of the year. Some sample 
products: 


Emergence of distinct 
ersonalites, like Lena 
lorne, Sidney Poitier 


and Dorothy 


andridge 


& 1960s 


“House Party 2” 


“She’s Gotta Have It” 


$175,000 


Born Malcolm Little in 
Omaha, Neb. At various times® 
known as Detroit Red, Satan, * 
El-Hajj Malik, El-Shabazz and 

Malcolm X. 


While mp 
adopted the be 


Upon his release from p 
leading spokesman for the Black Muslims. 


+ 


eich oe oo eee Following a dispu 
i nterprise azine, Variety, Facts on 

File, “Toms, Coons, Mulattoes, mies & Bucks" leader of the 
Donald Bogle, Motion Picture Aimanac, Art pelid ee x 
Office Register; Research by CORDELIA GAFFNEY 


i 
lack Muslims, Malcolm X 
formed a rival group, the Organization of 
Afro-American Unity. 


BG) 


“Militants” 
Characters displayed 
rage, anger and 
power; films reflected 
the nature of the times 


@ 1970s 


“Blaxploitation” 
Movie boom: Films 
. aimed at pleasing African 
%. American audiences — 
“Shaft” and “Superfly” 


= Wrist watches 
* Buttons 
= Mugs 
+ Magnets 
@ 1980s 9 
“Superstars” 
Heavy emphasis 
on box office 
draws; mixed bag of 
roles with mass 
appeal such as Eddie 
urphy and Whoopi 


Gold 
burglary, he gore 


liefs of the Black Muslims. 


@ 1990s 


“Independence” 
Surge in films starring 
and written, produced 
and directed by African 
Americans; 
concentrating on 
African American 
issues and themes 


on, he became a 


h Muhammad, 


Soci5 


Assassinated Feb. 21 in New York City; 
autobiography by Alex Haley published. 


11/09/92 


At age 20, Malcolm found himself facing a 6 1/2 year sentence 
for burglary in a Massachusetts prison. 

Spending time in prison in 1946 set the stage for his most 
dramatic metamorphosis. With so much time on his hands, 

- Malcolm read anything he could find, beat his drug habit and 
converted to the Black Muslim faith (Nation of Islam). After his 
release, he went to the Muslim headquarters in Chicago and met 
the sect’s leader, Elijah Muhammad. He became obsessed with 
its strict practice ofself-denial. By 1959, he was the organization’s 
most visible and effective spokesman and had become one of 
Muhammad’s closest advisers. 

Powerful message: In the early ’60s he became known as a 
black militant leader, speaking about the concepts of racial pride 
and black nationalism. 

Malcolm was known for speaking with a bitter eloquence 
against white exploitation of his people, and developed a power- 
ful oration style that won him a large and dedicated following. 

He especially appealed to the urban communities, instilling a 
sense of black pride that whites found shocking, said Anne 
Laszio, professor, department of history and government. 

Most were uncomfortable and frightened by his harsh sug- 
gestion of separatism because the white and black liberals spoke 
of integration and harmony, Guarino said. Malcolm’s “whatever 
is necessary” attitude was viewed as a potential for violence. 

“Which is ironic, because his ‘whatever is necessary’ attitude 
was very similar to the Civil Rights demonstrations,” he said. 
“Despite their peacefulness, they were basically illegal and vio- 
lated the laws of assembly.” 

Malcolm said the assassination of President John F. Kennedy 
was a “case of chickens coming home to roost,” describing the 
violence whites had long used against blacks. The resulting 
conflict with Muhammad after this statement led Malcolm to 
seek other vistas, and he traveled to Ghana, Nigeria, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia to better understand his world. Many called him a 
“perpetual pilgrim” always seeking truth. 

Epiphany: When Malcolm went to Mecca, it was the second 


KRT Infographics/JEFF DIONISE 


Malcolm X = from page 1 


- tumning-point in his life, Guarino said. He moved into a more 


ecumenical view of humanity, grew and matured. 

“After he broke with Muhammad and went to Mecca, he saw 
the Muslims were of all colors and realized he could not hate the 
whites,” he said. “The last year of his life, he still made strong 
statements, but he began to instill a self-help attitude with less 
hate for whites.” ; 

In 1964, he formed his own orthodox Islamic organization 
and modified his views of black separatism. He said he was no 
longer a racist and acknowledged his vision of the possibility of 
“world brotherhood.” 

Strong leader: Malcolm’s Islam instilled more of a group 
vigilance, Guarino said. He began to move toward more of a 
political process than confrontation, using concepts of work, 
organization, dedication and self-pride gleaned from the rigid 
asceticism of the Muslim principles. 

Due to the hostility between Malcolm X’s followers and the 
rival Black Muslims, many threats were made against his life 
accompanied by violent acts. This culminated in his assassination 
at a Harlem ballroom in New York City. Rumors concerning the 
murder said he was killed by members of the Nation of Islam, 
with assistance from the U.S. government. 

“Tt’s too bad his life was cut off and he didn’t live to be a 
stronger force, pushing towards hard work for the mainstream 
blacks,” Guarino said. “Ifhe and King had both lived, they would 
have made a great combination of political, social and le gislative 
measures coupled with Malcolm’s discipline.” 

Many think his importance as the “original voice of black 
rage” will always be remembered. 

It can’t be forgotten he changed later in his life, however. 

Laszlo said Spike Lee’s movie, Malcolm X ,and the emergence 
of “X” hats and tee-shirts feeds into the public’s fascination with 
the “any means possible” vigilante. 

“We have to temper this with how he changed, and see the 
whole person, not just the violent image,” she said. “And I think 
that was a focus for Lee when he made the movie.” 


_ That was my desire and my prayer—to be moved by the same spir 


‘Larg 


Powerful r 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts Gr Entertainment Editor 


The portrayal of Malcolm X within the media has spanned a} 
array of personalities. The difficulty lies with discerning the 1 
Malcolm out of the hype. Whether perceived as a violent agita 
or the voice of black American pride, clearly his message tox 
means many different things to many different people. 

“You felt good in his presence; he was larger than life,” s 
Janie Thomas of the Calvary Baptist Church in Haverhill. Thon 
feels the ‘60s was a time of optimism for black Americans. 

“As a youth then, we had hope and great orators to admin 
she said. “Malcolm X and Martin Luther King gave Af 
Americans a voice. It was a great time to be alive.” 

Malcolm initiated the term Afro-American, insisting bla 
refer to themselves this way instead of using such a derogate 
term as “nigger” or “colored.” He succeeded in instilling a ser 
of pride in black Americans at that time. 

Pioneer: “I look at Malcolm X as one who talked abe 
excellence and dependence on self,” said the Rev. Thomas, Jar 
Thomas’ husband, adding his beliefs regarding discipline a 
independence were ahead of their time considering this countr 
movement toward self-help. 

“He represented a voice, someone who could articulate 
anger. Frequently, this was used against him,” he said. 

While the media clearly portrayed Malcolm as a man capak 
of and supporting violence, one cannot overlook the fact th 
after his acceptance into the Nation of Islam, he was ney 
connected with acts of aggression. i 

“He was a freedom fighter,” said Julie Beard, liberal a 
student. “He was pro-black, he wanted equality and was willi 
to use violence to achieve it.” r : 

Right to protection: Malcolm did ask black Americans to 
arms, to form “rifle clubs.” The media perceived the call to am 

as an act of aggression, while Malcolm maintained it represent 
self-defense. 

“You are somebody, that’s what he was preaching,” Thoms 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts Entertainment Editor 


Spike Lee’s Malcolm X explodes onto the screen with foota; 
from the brutal Rodney King beating setting the tone for his mo 
powerful film yet. The footage serves as an effective reminder. 
the injustices that continue to plague the United States. 
In perhaps Denzel Washington’s (Glory, Cry Freedom) be 


_performance to date, he brings Malcolm X to life. His outw 


appearance alone provides a solid illusion of the real man. Wi 
dyed red hair, the suit, tie and glasses, the resemblance 
uncanny. 
Beyond the exterior, Washington exudes the fire that live 
within Malcolm X. “i s 
“The key for me was spirit,” Washington said in a productio 
interview. “I’ve told people and I’ll continue to say that I ca 
be Malcolm X. I’m not Malcolm X-I’m Denzel. But I know#th: 
same spirit, the same God that moved him can move throughm 


he was moved by.” ' 

Amazing similarities: He succeeded. His performance ¢ c 
tained an electricity, inspiring awe at times and raw emotior 
others. r : 

Viewers might believe both men have exactly the same belief 
though audiences realize Washington possesses phenomenz 
acting ability and allows that to arise in the film. 4 

Lee begins the film during Malcolm X’s earlier days onl 
street of Roxbury, when he possessed his birth name, Malce 
Little. He and his pal Shorty, played by Lee, generally enj 
leisurely life attending dances and hanging around. Ma 
meets a white women, Sophia, played by Kate Vernon (Pr ye 
Pink, Alphabet City), and embarks on a lengthy relationship. 

The story leaps to Harlem where Malcolm meets West India 
Archie, played by Maurice Sneed (Bright Angel, The Hard Way) 
Archie introduces him to a life of crime and drugs until a disput 
forces Malcolm to flee New York for Boston. 

He returns, and after performing many burglaries, gets ar 
rested and sentenced to the Charlestown State Prison for 6 yy 
years. 

Renewal: During his incarceration, he meets Baines, playe: 
by Albert Hall (The Fabulous Baker Boys, Apocalypse Now). Baine 
introduces Malcolm to the Nation of Islam, causing him t 
undergo his first amazing transition. 

During his prison term, Malcolm reads voraciously. Hi 
accepts the Islamic doctrine, which provides strict guidelines;n: 


cial Feature 


1p We 


r than life’ 


essage of hope, renewal lives on 


aid. “We don’t have to sit back and take these atrocities.” 

He was also well known for the phrase, “by any means 
1ecessary.” While many Americans believe the statement con- 
loned the use of force, others disagree. 

“Tt could mean a lot of things,” Rev. Thomas said. “The 
hrase may say despite what is going on in schools, are people 
villing to walk past the drugs and get an education.” 

Malcolm made many statements still used against him today 
vhile he was a high-profile representative of the Nation of Islam 
nd Elijah Muhammad. t 

He called whites “the blue-eyed devil,” and held that race 
esponsible for all oppression. 

Extemal restrictions: “The Caucasians made us believe there 
; a mental devil within us,” said Victor Rivera, a 16-year-old 
ollower of the Nation of Islam. “There’s no mental devil, the 
evil is the white man.” 

Rivera believes Malcolm merely possessed the position of 
epresentative of Elijah Muhammad, and was not a hero in his 
wn right. a‘ j 

“The media made a hero of Malcolm X, but he was only a 
tudent of Elijah Muhammad and spoke his words,” he said. 

While Malcolm represented the teachings of Muhammad, he 
ook the criticism for the Nation of Islam’s denunciation of the 
vhite race. He also accepted the respect and praise of the black 
.mericans he moved to achieve self-reliance. 

Rivera also believes Malcolm’s legacy can lead people to the 
Jation of Islam. 

Finding faith: “I first started reading about Malcolm X,” he 
aid. “If it wasn’t for him, I wouldn’t have found Elijah 
Auhammad.” 

While history shows Malcolm broke from the Nation of Islam, 
ivera disagrees and suggests the media lied. 

Malcolm’s break with the Nation of Islam was confirmed by 
is own press conference, and was included in the man’s auto- 
iography, however. 

At that point in his life, he took a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
stumed a changed man. He began to perceive the possibility of 


Observer Review 


irinking, profanity or sloppy or casual dress. Members must also 
omit to intensive study of theology and philosophyand accept 
he belief that God’s chosen ones are people of color. 

Upon his release from prison, he travels to meet the Elijah 
Auhammad, leader ofthe Nation of Islam, played by Al Freeman, 
r. (Roots II, Goin’? Down Slow). The scene contains powerful 
motions as Malcolm breaks down and cries at the first meeting 
vith his mentor. 

Malcolm drops his “white man’s slave name,” and replaces it 
vith X, signifying his unknown African surname. He gradually 
ises within the Nation of Islam, until he becomes a powerful 
pokesman representing Muhammad. ° 

Bitter separation: After disagreement over questionable 
ractices by Muhammad, Malcolm splits with the Nation ofIslam 
o form his own church. He then makes a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
vhere he undergoes another major change in his life. 

His beliefs shift from racial separation to equality for all, 
ccepting the possibility of interracial peace. His life ends with his 
rutal assassination on Feb. 21, 1965. 

The narration by Washington as Malcolm brings the audience 


sight into the evolution ofhis beliefs. The story frequentlyleaps 


o events in his past that serve to provide necessary information. 

One can accept Malcolm’s disillusionment with the white race 
fter the many tragedies that occurred in his life at the hands of 
yhites, revealed through the flashbacks. 

His grandmother was raped by a white man, hence his light 
cin and reddish hair. His earlier memories include having the 
Ju Klux Klan burn him and his family out of their home and 
legedly killing his father. Thereafter, a white social worker 
-parated he and his siblings from their mother, causing her 
ibsequent breakdown. 

Two-sided: Lee offers Americans a piece of history within this 
im. For viewers who feel the film a lopsided view of Malcolm’s 
fe, read the newspaper clippings from that time period. 

The media generally adopted a harsh viewpoint of him and it 

refreshing to see the flip side of the coin. While the movie is 
sed on his autobiography, as told to Alex Haley, it allows 
mericans to see the man as he perceived himself, rather than by 
OSE Not so intimately associated with him. 

The movie also dispels many myths regarding Malcolm X. 
hile perceived as a violent activist, he clearly had no outright 
volvement with violence. The most important message, how- 


Hero to many 


DENZEL WASHINGTON plays Malcolm X, a man who possessed 


equality without complete separatism from the white race. 
“Up until the end, when he began to take on a new outlook, 
he was trying to better blacks,” said Pamela McLaughlin, NECC 
administrative assistant. “He wanted blacks to believe in their 
own mind that they were better than everyone was telling them.” 
McLaughlin believes Malcolm transformed from an angry, 
prejudiced man to one who sought equality with all races. 


ever, is one of change. 

“My prayer for this film is to show how a man or woman can 
evolve even when the worst happens, even if you’ve been taught 
to hate,” said Washington in a Premiere article. 

His prayers were answered. If nothing else, this film offers 
hope for renewal and the desire to rise above life’s petty injustices. 

This movie instills the desire to achieve equality between the 
races, in a time when it’s needed more than ever. 

Spike Lee succeeds in this important endeavor. He tells a 


Educational experience: 
While Spike Lee’s film can’t sub- 
stitute itself for the autobiogra- 
phy, McLaughlin said it should 
be a learning tool for all races. 

“T think what will probably 
happen is a clearer understand- 
ing for other races, an apprecia- 
tion for where Afro-Americans 
are coming from and the equal- 
ity we’re hoping to gain,” she 
said. 

Many people, including 
Oprah Winfrey and Bill Cosby, 
have invested a lot of time and 
money to see Spike Lee’s dream 
realized. While financial success 
is always an issue with movies, 
many Americans waited patiently 
to witness the educational film. 

“The medium is powerful. If 
anyone can glean hope from the 
film, then it will succeed,” said 
Rev. Thomas, adding that he 
hopes it will spur viewers to read 
the autobiography. 

Electrified moment: Lee’s 
movie ends with actor Ossie 
Davis reading the eulogy he read 
at Malcolm’s funeral. 

“Malcolm was our manhood, our living, black manhood!” he 
said. “This was his meaning to his people.” 

If viewers don’t exit the movie with a new sense of respect for 
the man shrouded in mystery, then at least they will gain the 
knowledge of an important part of history. 

As Jani¢ Thomas said, “It’s not just black history, it’s American 
history.” 


David Lee photo 
the voice of 
freedom for black Americans. With him is Angela Bassett as Betty Shabazz. 


est success blows viewers away 


Caught red-handed 


David Lee photo 
SPIKE LEE plays Shorty, who is arrested for burglary. 


significant part of America’s history in a way that is both 
thorough and fair. 

His ability to move and entertain the audience for over three 
hours amazes viewers. Spike Lee has made the movie of the year 
— don’t miss it. 
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Learning math in the ’90s 


Center workers utilize ‘philosophy of success’ to aid students 


BY MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Many students who could never understand 
math are now doing well in courses ranging 
from basic math to calculus. 

Students give credit for their success to the 
NECC math center, located at the Haverhill 
campus in C-211]. The center provides sup- 
port services to students experiencing diffi- 
culty with any math course. 

Help with math is also available at the 
Lawrence math center in C-200. NECC 
students are welcome at either center. 

Nancy Nickerson was hired as math center 
coordinator 16 years ago. She is now faculty 
coordinator and teaches basic math, basic 
algebra and intermediate algebra. 

Linda Murphy shares responsibility for 
running the math center. She has worked in 
the center for 11 years and is now staff co- 
ordinator. Murphy also teaches basic algebra. 

Center thrives: “When the math center 
first started, no developmental courses were 
offered,” Nickerson said. “As time went on, 
we added courses to fill student needs and the 
center grew and grew and grew.” 

“Our primary goal is to support students 
in grant-funded programs,” Murphy said. 
“However, we do our best to service all 
students who come into the room for help. 
We have seen many students start out with 
developmental courses and continue to use 
the center through their upper-level courses. 
They move on to bigger and better things, 
and then come back to say how much they 
appreciated the help they got from the math 
center ‘way back when.’” 

Students who use the center are asked to 
follow these guidelines: 

Q) Read their texts; 

O) review class notes; 

Q) attempt problems; 

Q) and make a list of specific questions. 

Some college math centers are staffed by 
peer tutors who work undera teacher’s super- 
vision, The NECC math center, however, is 
staffed by teachers. 

The center has an Apple computer and 
software to complement the texts used in 
developmental courses. Although these are 
primarily for basic math and basic algebra 
students, they can also be used by upper- level 
math students who need review, Murphy 
said. 

Students can sign out video and audio 
cassettes for use at home. Handouts are also 
available for students who need extra practice 
in any math course, she said. 

New program: This semester, the math 
center is offering a Kumon math course. This 
course is designed for basic math and basic 
algebra students who have previously at- 
tempted a course but who have not success- 
fully completed it, Murphy said. 

“Self-instruction, speed and accuracy are 
the basics of the program, which was created 
30 years ago in Japan by math teacher Toru 


Kumon,” reports Newsweek . Students take a 
test that ‘determines where they should begin. 
Then each student works at his or her own 
pace. 

According to the Newsweek article, a unique 
feature of Kumon math is that 100 percent is 
the only acceptable score on an exam. A 
student must complete each problem cor- 
rectly before proceeding to the next level. 
Unlike traditional math courses, which teach 
a principal first and follow it with exercises, 
Kumon’s work-sheets gradually introduce new 
concepts through the problems themselves. 

The Kumon math program is used in 
Japan at all grade levels, from kindergarten 
through calculus. 

Any NECC student interested in taking 
the Kumon math program for the upcoming 
spring semester should see a math center staff 
person for more information, Murphy said. 

Encouraging accomplishments: “We 
want people to succeed,” Nickerson said. 
“We have a philosophy of success. We treat 
people as individuals. If they are learning- 
disabled, math-anxious or suffer test anxiety, 
we work around these problems.” 

Arrangements for alternate testing are often 
made through the math center, Murphy said. 
The quiet atmosphere and lack of pressure 
relieve anxiety. Tests may be taken in the 
center from noon to 1 p.m., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays. 

“The part-timers, who either staff the 
math center or teach the courses, are sensitive 
people who care about the students,” 
Nickerson said. 

The part-time math center staff includes 
Ann Coughlin, Bob Hawes and Carol Hay. 

“What we sorely need is full-time faculty 
and staff,” Nickerson said. “Right now, Iam 
the only full-time faculty in the department of 
developmental studies and Murphy is the 
only full-time staff person. She teaches one 
course.” 

The math center is divided into two parts, 
the lab, which does the tutoring, and the 
developmental courses. Presently, part-time 
faculty do not tutor in the lab and part-time 
staff do not teach day courses. 

“Students need continued support,” 
Nickerson said. “They work on little bits of 
information ata time. Mathis something you 
have to work on slowly and progressively. We 
feel our students will succeed. We in the math 
center will do whatever is necessary for them 
to succeed.” 

Students praise center: “The staff was 
always here for me,” said Joe Wise, acomputer 
drafting student from Haverhill. “They taught 
me ways to make math easier.” 

Wise took Nickerson’s basic algebra course. 
She had such an effect on Wise that he wrote 
a paper about her. 

In his paper, One Awesome Teacher, Wise 
says, “Nancy is extremely affable and caring. 
She honestly believes any student can succeed 
given the opportunity and the right tools to 
work with. She taught me never to give up. ‘A 


quitter never wins and a winner never quits.’ 
These are words I live by whenever 'p 
unsure of myself.” 

“The math lab kept me from dropping out 
of NECC,” said Kimberly Mignanelli, an 
accounting student from Methuen. “I was so 
discouraged, I felt I had to drop out of school. 
Thensomeone told me to goto the math lab. 
Inow have a97 average. I think every college 
should have a math lab. I also think they 
should have them in high school.” 

“The people who instruct here have the 
best attitude in the world,” said Chuck Wyatt, 
a liberal arts student from Lawrence. “They 
make everybody feel comfortable. They are 
considerate and they come down to your 
level. A student who applies himself in the 
math lab can earn any grade he wants in his 
math courses. The lab is the key to success.” 

Going beyond: “The people in the math 
lab are very helpful,” said Charles Soiles, a 
business management student from Lowell. 
“Even though the lab closes at 3 p.m., Ann 
Coughlin stayed and tutored me until 3:30 
p.m. one day.” 

Soiles sometimes spends four or five hours 
a day working in the lab. 


Students profit 
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STUDENT KEN Vachon takes advan- 
tage of the quiet atmosphere of the 
math lab, which offers services ranging 
from tutoring to developmental pro- 
grams, above. 


LINDA MURPHY, staff coordinator, 
center, says she does her best to aid 
students like Karla Roemer and R. 
David Greenwood, who benefit from 
her expertise. 


“T come here whenever I have problems 
understanding my homework,” he said. “Bob 
Hawes lets me take untimed tests in the math 
lab because I don’t feel comfortable taking a 
test in class.” 

Haverhill center hours are Monday 
through Friday from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., and 
Monday through Thursday from 5:30 p.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. Check the center door for tu- 
toring times. 

Lawrence center hours are Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday from 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., and Wednesday from 9 to 11:30 
a.m. 


Preventing failure 


“I was so discouraged, I felt I~ 
had to drop out of school,” 
Mignanelli said . “Then 
somebody told me to go the 
math lab. I now have a 97 
average.” 
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Hard work 
pays off for 
rad-techs 


Program yields opportunities 


By CHRIS MCBRIDE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Seventy credits, 22 consecutive months and successful 
completion of a national or state board examination. 

A full-time commitment is what to expect if hoping to 
succeed in the NECC radiological technology program. 

The program is designed to prepare future radiological 
technologists (rad-techs) for the American Registry of Ra- 
diologic Technologist National Board Examination or a 
similar state board exam. 

Upon successful completion, students will be licensed and 
prepared to begin a career as a rad-tech. 

Rad-techs are members of health care teams that utilize 
radiation for diagnostic purposes. They position patients so 
they can X-ray certain parts of the body and learn how to 
develop this X-ray film. The extent of an injury can then be 
determined by examining the X-ray. 

Rad-techs must also be able to determine the correct 
radiation dosage and practice standard safety precautions 
while administering the dose, and have basic nursing skills. 

History: Dr. W.C. Rotengen discovered X-rays in 1895, 
which led to new branches in medical science. One branch was 
radiological technology. The field has since grown and is 
expected to continue its growth much faster than other 
occupations throughout the 1990s. Currently, the demand 
for qualified personnel exceeds the supply nationwide. 

“The need for rad-techs is not as critical in this part of the 
country, but there are jobs out there for qualified people,” 
said Pat Willett, instructor, rad-tech program. 

Willett said most rad-techs work in hospitals, but they also 
work in health clinics, per cans, offices and various private 
industries. 


NEXT TERM STARTS: 


Monday 


January 4, °°1993 
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DEBBIE DANTONIO and Don O’Brien hone their skills 
in the X-ray lab in a radiological technology course. 


Start up: The course begins in August with the first of two 
summer semesters, which are four-week indoctrinations 
before the fall semester. 

After the second semester, students begin 10 weeks of 
clinical training at one of five affiliated hospitals including 
Lowell General, Anna Jaques, Hale, Holy Family and Law- 
rence General Hospital. 

“Working at the hospital is an excellent opportunity for 
students to familiarize themselves with a hospital setting,” 
said Donna Twombly, a rad-tech who works with students at 
Anna Jaques Hospital in Newburyport. 

“The course is excellent,” she said. “The students who 
graduate are very well-prepared.” 

Anna Jaques hires NECC graduates because they know 
their way around the hospital and how to use the machines, 
Twombly said. 


Logical: “It makes more sense to us to hire someone we 
have already trained than hiring out and training someone all 
over,” she said. 

Woddie Surpitski, radiologic technology student instruc- 
tor at Haverhill’s Hale Hospital, said, “Without prejudice, I 
can say the NECC students are very well-prepared. The 
program is excellent. Its done a great job training the 
students.” 

Surpitski said the hospital is very happy with the students 
who train at the Hale. 

According to Willett, many apply for the program, but 
only 25 per year can be accepted because that is all the 
hospitals can handle. Each student who works at a hospital has 
to be instructed by a registered rad-tech. 

Currently, 37 students are enrolled in the program. Willett 
said the average age of the students is about 25 years old. 

Career outlook: After working in the field for a few years, 
rad-techs may specialize in areas such as ultrasound technology, 
radiography, nuclear medicine and radiation therapy tech- 
nology. 

With more experience and education, advancement to 
administration and supervisory positions such as chief tech- 
nologist or technical administrator is possible. 

According to Willett, the starting annual salary for a rad- 
tech is about $20,000. Those with several years experience 
earn more than $25,000. With specialized training using a 
computed tomographer or a magnetic resonance imager, a 
rad-tech can earn a higher salary. 

Willet said a grade of ‘C’ or better is required to continue 
in the program, but there is always a demand for well-trained 
personnel. 

She said the course offers intensive training for those who 
stick with it, but they should know when taking this program 
it is going to take a full-time commitment to succeed. 


Beneficial results 


“Without prejudice, Ican say that the 
NECCstudents are very well-prepared,” 
Surpttski said. “The program ts excel- 
lent. It’s done agreat job training the 
students.” 
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Volunteers needed to improve 


Observer Features | 


lives of developmentally disabled 


By DEB DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“It is one of the most beautiful compensa- 
tions in life that no man can help another 
without helping himself.” 

What Ralph Waldo Emerson noted over 
100 years ago still holds true today. 

The Northern Essex County Association 
for Retarded Citizens Inc. (NECARC) is 
asking people to volunteer a little of their time 
to help enhance the lives of developmentally 
disabled people. Although NECARC is par- 
tially funded by the United Way, it relies 
heavily on public donations and volunteers to 
succeed. 

NECARC was formed in 1962 bya group 
of concerned parents, determined to improve 
services for their sons and daughters. 

Located on Summer Street in Haverhill, 
NECARC’s board of directors, staff and 
volunteers offer services such as public edu- 
cation, family support, citizen advocacy anda 
multitude of recreational opportunities. 

Worthwhile experience: NECC radiol- 
ogic technology student and NECARC citi- 
zen advocacy coordinator, Nancy Lucia, be- 
lieves the time she has given has often been as 


assistance. She said the feeling of shared suc- 
cess can only be fully expressed by experienc- 
ing it. 

“With only a few short hours a week or 
month, you can make a world of difference in 
the quality of life for a disabled person,” Lucia 
said. “We have a client who has no family. He 
spends every holiday alone. The one hour a 
week an advocate spends teaching him com- 
puter skills is everything to this man.” 

“There are no time requirements,” she 
said. “The time spent is not only uplifting, 
you also develop your own skills and knowl- 
edge.” 

Provide direction: Pam Weiner, executive 
director said NECARC’s family assistance 
furnishes information, support and technical 
aid to families, parent groups and individuals 
with disabilities. 

“We are a clearinghouse for family mem- 
bers and offer information and referral ser- 
vices,” Weiner said. “In citizen advocacy, 
volunteers are matched to individuals with 
mental retardation in much the same way as 
Big Brother/Big Sister programs. It’s not 
structured and can be as simple as going out 
to dinner or to the movies.” 

“We help the individual to lead a fuller 
life,” she said. “Plus we empower people by 


Invaluable service 


teaching them their rights.” 

Volunteers can also lend a hand with such 
recreational opportunities as bowling leagues, 
softball teams, music therapy, dances and 
special olympics competition. NECARC is 
always looking to expand the services offered 
and welcomes whatever talents an individual 
brings. 

Rewarding service: Each year, NECARC 
awards scholarships to area students who are 


D. Downing photo 
VOLUNTEERS HELP feed the homeless while spending time with the develop- 
mentally disabled. Roger Dione, Janet Brodie and Pam Weiner of the Association 
for Retarded Citizens prepare meals in the Emmaus House kitchen in Haverhill. 


planning to study human service-oriented 
professions. 

“We provide scholarships for people who 
are in mental health technology programs or 
any aspect of the health profession that is 
related to mental retardation,” Weiner said. 
“We would like to urge qualified students 
who live in one of the 11 towns the NECARC 
services to participate.” 

Ifinterested, call NECARC at 373-0552. 


rewarding to her as for the person receiving 


Whole family feels effects of alcoholism 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Alcoholism affects more than the alcoholic. It can do an 
inconceivable amount of damage to the alcoholics’ family, 
said a guest speaker at the behavioral science club recently. 
“One out of every four people is an alcoholic,” said Linda 
Mechan, a registered nurse and crisis clinician who works with 
alcoholics and drug addicts. “For every alcoholic, 20 people 
are effected.” 
Adult children of alcoholics tend to: 
QO) have low self-esteem; 
Q) judge themselves and others; 
() isolate themselves; 
CQ) be desperate for love; 
C) be gossips and perfectionists; 
Q) remain loyal even when it’s undeserved; 
C) be intimidated by authority; 
C) and be either super responsible or super irresponsible. 
They are victims and feel guilty when they stand up for 
themselves or look out for their best interests, unaware of the 
importance of their own lives and families, she said. 
Meehan said there are typical roles for the family with 
alcohol-addicted parents. Besides the alcoholic, there is the 
co-dependent, who remains susceptible to alcoholism. This 
person, usually the alcoholic’s mate, enables the alcoholic to 
live the life of alcoholism. They fix problems and make life 
easier for the alcoholic. 
Plays champion: The children assume various roles, which 
they play at different points in time. The first role the child 
plays is often the hero. 
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“The hero can change,” Meehan said. “They see and hear 
everything going on around them and feel responsible. They 
keep up with the denial. They go to school and are successful, 
but their chances of becoming an alcoholic are high. They are the 
first to leave home as soon as they get the chance.” _ 

The next role is that ofthe scapegoat. Scapegoats believe they 
are not rewarded for who they are, but for how they perform. 
The rest of the family focuses on their negative attributions. 

“They are usually defiant and angry,” Meehan said. 

The lost child offers relief. They are invisible and live in a 
world of pretense. 

“They disappear into their room and pretend nothing is 
wrong,” Meehan said. “They don’t make close connections with 
their family. They are loners and are aloof. They appear to be 
super-independent and are quiet achievers.” 

Denial: The youngest usually plays the role of the mascot. 

“They go around like nothing is wrong,” she said. “They get 
alot ofattention and don’t see things as they really are. They are 
clowns always joking around. They bring fun to the family. They 
try to distract from the pain and numbness.” 

Treatment is available for people with these symptoms. 
Mechan said one in 36 makes it to recovery, but most don’t get 
the help they need. 

“No one can make them seek help,” she said. “They are 
responsible to get their own help. People need treatment to 
break the cycle of addiction.” 

Meehan suggests testing oneself for the presence of alcohol- 
ism in one’s family. 

“Alcoholics don’t have to drink every day,” she said. “They 
drink to alter their moods, and usually the way they act can 
determine that.” 
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Personal commitment 


- “Noonecan make them seekhelp,?—= 


Meehan said. “They are responsible to’ 
get their own help. People need treat- 
ment to break the cycle ofaddiction.” 


Vicious behavior and depression during drinking signi- 
fies alcoholism. 

Addressing the issue: “In order to get help, you need 
to recognize the problem and_admit it,” she said. 

“It opened a lot of people’s eyes,” one student said 
about the lecture. “Most people sat back never thinking 
much of it until today. It offered food for thought.” 

John Whittle, behavioral science club adviser, said meet- 
ings to help those afflicted are held at Anna Jaques Hospital 
in Newburyport at 6:30 p.m. each Friday. 

For more information, contact Whittle at C-372, or call 
374-5882. Meehan can be reached at 373-1126, North 
Essex Mental Health. She also encourages students to see 
the campus counselors. 

“Tfonly one person gets help for him or herself, he or she 
becomes more lonely,” Meehan said. “They all need sup- 
port. They must realize they are responsible for themselves. 
Focus on yourself. You must come first.” 
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Redford movies 


fight good fight 


Characters struggle, seek victory 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The Natural: Roy Hobbs wants to break every 
baseball record ever set, and he has the talent 
to do it. He sets out to stake his claim in the 
sport until tragedy strikes. Sixteen years later, 
he shows up on the scene to set the record 
straight. 

Hobbs, played by Robert Redford 
(Sneakers, All the President’s Men), only de- 
sires to play, win and have people stop when 
they see him and say, “There goes Roy Hobbs, 
the greatest baseball player there ever was.” 

His age provides the last obstacle; he is the 
oldest rookie in league history. That won’t 
stop him though as he crashes into the game 
with exceptional talent and wins the hearts of 
fans. 

Hobbs finds himself in a precarious situ- 
ation. Ifhis team wins the pennant, his coach, 
whom he grows to respect, may gain complete 
ownership of the team and retain his job. On 
the other hand, ifthey lose, ownership reverts 
to the judge, a despicable, greedy old man, 
and the coach will lose any claim to the team 
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Vintage Video 


and his job. 

Before Hobbs joined this team, its pen- 
nant chances were slim. He carries the team 
toward the championship on an amazing 
winning streak, until his efforts are sabotaged 
by people working for the judge. It all comes 
down to the last game. 

Redford gives an excellent performance of 
a small-town boy scarred by disaster. His 
mellow portrayal provides the necessary be- 
lievability to make the film a success. 

Hobbs’ hometown love, whom he hasn’t 
seen in the 16 years since he disappeared, 
shows up at a game one day. Iris, played by 
Glenn Close (Fatal Attraction, The Big Chill), 
hopes to bust Hobbs out of a slump. Their 
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Did you know that the first thanksgiving came in July? 


reunion rings of renewal and hope, filling an 
obvious void within Hobbs. 

This 1984, PG-rated film will entertain 
the whole family. Some moments provide 
great laughter and others immense sorrow. 
The movie grips viewers up until the very last 
moment, where all hopes are either dashed or 
answered. 

The Milagro Beanfield War: Robert 
Redford takes the leap from in front of the 
camera to behind as director of this great film. 

Set in Milagro, N.M., the story explores 
the difficulty a little town has with increasing 
development. A large portion of the town 
believes the imminent health resort will bring 
financial stability to the region, while others 
believe it will bring economic ruin. 

The conflict erupts when Charlie 
Mondragon, played by Chick Vennera, decides 
to irrigate his beanfield with water restricted 
for use on the development. The wealthy 
developers can’t quite decide what to do 
about the infraction, but while deciding, the 
beanfield mysteriously unites the town. 

The oldest man in the town, Amarante 
Cordova, played by Carlos Riquelme, com- 
pletely supports Mondragon’s choice. In fact, 
he was forewarned of the event by 
Mondragon’s dead father, who occasionally 
appears on the scene to provide some super- 
natural help. 

Cordova isa lovable old man who provides 
excessive laughs throughout the film. Always 
in the company of his mischievous pig, he 
decides to take arms against the developers 
and fight for his town, but with an unsteady 
hand. : 

Riquelme provides an exceptional perfor- 
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mance. His comic nature and small-town 
naivete set the story in motion. 

Half the law enforcement officials support 
the townsfolk while the other halfsupport the 
developers. The conflict finally reaches a cri- 
sis, with the outcome affecting the whole 
community. 

The film lasts for 1 hour and 58 minutes 
and moves smoothly from start to finish. The 
tension appears light but compelling. 

The video can sometimes be found in the 
comedy section and other times under drama. 
While the film has many comic moments, the 
message is clearly serious. Many undeveloped 
areas are sought by wealthy contractors and 
the ramifications are enormous. This town 
chooses to fight. 


The Pilgrims watched their crops wither as drought parched the ground from the end of May to July, 1623. On the 16th they 
devoted the entire day, as Governor Bradford put it, “to seek the Lord by humble and fervent prayer in this great distress.” The 
skies were clear and the air very hot as they began to seek God’s face. Toward evening it began to be overcast and soon a soft 
shower kissed the fields. Gentle rains continued through the end of the month. On July 30, their crops saved, the Pilgrims ob- 


served a day of thanksgiving. 


The three-day celebration with the Wampanoags that we are more familiar with was actually a harvest party and is the forerun- 
ner of the modern Thanksgiving Day, first proclaimed by President Lincoln in 1863. 


Today Thanksgiving weekend swells America’s airports more than any other holiday. Everybody wants to go home to enjoy 
family traditions, feasting, and, of course, football. Home is where your heart is. 


The faculty and staff listed below wish you a happy Thanksgiving and invite you to join us in making the day a true giving of 
thanks for all God’s blessings - the gifts of life, family, friends, health and freedom. 


For us, every earthly celebration is but a warm-up for the ultimate home-coming of thanks and praise, the one God promises to 
all who honor Him. “In my Father’s house are many mansions,” Jesus said. “I am going to prepare a place for you.... | will come 
again and receive you to myself, so that where | am, there you may be also.” (John 14:2, 3) 
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‘Dracula’ doesn’t bite 


Good film goes for gloss, loses intended horror 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


The dark legend of Vlad the Impaler is given a reworking in 
the new Francis Ford Coppola film, Bram Stoker’s Dracula. 

Coppola’s Gothic film goes further back than any of the 
other 200 movies based on the Transylvanian count, explaining 
the mythical origin of the ageless tyrant. 

A great Transylvanian warrior, Vlad Tepes of the Dracul, 
deftly rendered by Gary Oldman, defends his mountainous 
land from the invading Turks. Upon returning from the 
crusade, he finds the church he defended and killed for could 
not protect the woman he loved. Tepes then denounces the 
church, denounces Christ and makes a morbidly moving pact 
with death. 

Driven to madness: The inconsolable rage conveyed as 
Dracula finds the broken body of his beloved Elizabetha is 
testament to the talent of Gary Oldman. Oldman’s range was 
first seen in the dark Sid and Nancy, and later as the alcoholic 
Irish gangster in State of Grace. Oldman seamlessly glides 
between Dracula’s many forms and guises, adding credence 
and believability to the exotic story line. 

Almost 400 years later, British law clerk and real estate 
contact Jonathan Harker travels through the Borgo Pass and 
into Dracula’s forbidding land, thus initiating the sequence of 
events that make up Stoker’s tale. Keanu Reeves gives a 
surprisingly believable reading of Harker, tossing aside any 
brainless Bill @& Ted residue and doing Stoker’s dialogue 
justice. 

Bram Stoker’s Dracula stays faithful to the 1897 novel, 
lifting passages verbatim from the series of letters and diary 
entries that comprise the work. 

Harker’s initial encounter with Dracula is an effective 
exercise in powerful manipulation. Oldman’s presence as the 
elderly yet evil Dracula creates a claustrophobic atmosphere in 
the drafty old castle, with Reeves’ Harker walking blindly into 
the distinct possibility of eternal damnation. This, however, is 
where Coppola’s experimental film-making strikes off into 
uncharted territory. 

Coppola’s use of shadow takes on a flawed role, eliciting 
unintentional laughter at moments of intended dread. 

Enticing danger: Seemingly inherent in the makeup of the 
vampire is seductive nature and the enticing possibility of 
eternal life, which becomes frighteningly apparent when 
Harkerventures into an older part of the castle and encounters 
three of Dracula’s immortal concubines. The ensuing scene is 
an orgy of blood, sex and fear. 

The attention paid to detail is commendable, as Winona 
Ryder’s Mina Murray stays faithful to Stoker’s characteriza- 
tion. The doomed Lucy and her suitors are included, with 
Cary Elwes (Princess Bride, Glory), Bill Campbell as Quincy 
the Texan and Richard E. Grantas the morphine-addicted Dr. 
Seward, rounding out the trio. 

Grant’s amazing ability to impart insanity and madness to 
a role first became apparent in the George Harrison’s hand- 
made film How to Get Ahead in Advertising. Always appearing 
on the edge of mental and physical collapse, Grant’s Seward 
conveys a sense of disbelief mixed with primal horror and 
revulsion. 

Coppola’s Londonisa quirky place with the Transylvanian 
prince seeking out Mina amidst 19th century Victorian streets. 
As the two become enmeshed ina supernatural embrace, Lucy 
begins to succumb to a strange disease. Enter Professor 
Abraham Van Helsing. 

Anthony Hopkins (Silence of the Lambs, Howard’s End) 
steals virtually every scene he appears in. The eccentric vam- 
pire hunter commands attention as he walks calmly through 
a world that is slowly going mad. Van Helsing and Dracula are 
presented as two sides of the same coin in Coppola’s treatment, 
two diametrically opposed elements colored with the same 
brush. 

Carnal surrender: Eroticism plays a principal role in the 
film, igniting many scenes with a sense of supernatural long- 
ing. The raw sexuality exuded when Dracula finds his way to 
Mina’s bedroom smolders as the scene progresses. Her revul- 
sion upon discovering his identity turns at first to careless 
abandon and acceptance and then to a animal-like lust. Vlad 
Tepes draws his own blood and invites Mina to join him in 
eternal life. 

One intriguing aspect surfaces when the evil Dracula, Vlad 
the Impaler, falters in his conquest because of a moral 
dilemma. 

Unwilling to condemn Mina to eternal doom, he refuses 
her advances. He is cast in a remorseful and saddened light. 
Mina then takes the step herself and partakes of his tainted 
blood, willingly sacrificing her innocence, turning her back on 
her social and moral caste and forsaking her until now, servile 
role. The screen burns with intensity as the two lock in an 
immortal embrace. 

The casting is flawless, the acting, for the most part, 
inspired and the intensity omnipresent. Coppola’s efforts to 
branch out and experiment give the impression that he was 
going fora look. 

On one hand, the Transylvanian scenery has the look ofa 
high-school play, while it also retains an impressionistic 


Catastrophic moment 


appearance. The frenetic camera workas Dracula travels in the 
form ofa wolfis jumbled, while conversely giving the impres- 
sion of wild animal hunting with frenzied abandon. His 
attempt at re-creating early cinema walks the line between 
taking one back to Victorian England and looking as if Benny 
Hill was at the controls. 

Many of the attempts Coppola makes balance precariously 
between impressive and comical. As a wise man once said, 
there is a fine line between clever and stupid. 

Talented vision: On the other hand, some of Coppola’s 
experimental cinematography works without question. As the 
insane Renfield is introduced, we see the twisted form of 
singer Tom Waits through a fish-eye lens, crumpled in the 
corner of arubber-room. Waits rants and raves into the night, 
calling to his master and leaving no question as to Dracula’s 
intentions. 

Waits’ portrayal as the mad Renfield looks as thorough and 
believable as can be expected. He leaves the traditional 
annoying laugh behind, but adopts a desperate begging 
demeanor that imparts a feeling of dread and horror. His 
long-rumored addiction to morphine and enigmatic life-style 
adds a concrete atmosphere to the tortured role. 

The many forms Dracula takes throughout the movie yet 
again drive home Oldman’s versatility. Whether as the ancient 
count, as.a wolf, a grotesque bat, the young prince Vlad or the 
great knight, the character comes across as a man driven by his 
uncontrollable passions. 

Saving grace: This is a film wherein the actor’s strengths 
outweigh the director’s shortcomings. 


Talented cast 


File photo 
ANTHONY HOPKINS, left, steals the show in his 
calm, self-assured performance as the eccentric 
vampire hunter, Professor Abraham Van Helsing. 
Gary Oldman as Dracula, above, displays his range in 
a part that requires a broad spectrum of emotions 
and quick, difficult transformations. 


File photo 
GARY OLDMAN, as Vlad Tepes of the Dracul, returns from his dangerous crusade, only to find the broken 
body of his beloved Elizabetha. His rage and disillusion lead him to make an eternal pact with death. 


Coppola’s ending comes full circle, tying in with his 
version of Dracula’s origin and casting the Transylvanian 
prince not as a remorseless monster, but a victim of his own 
intense emotions who, in the end, sees the horror of his ways. 

Inits opening week, Dracula grossed $32 million, making 
it the second largest non-sequel opening in the history of film. 

Sadly, this leads to one final and telling point: the film’s 
trailers and advertisements were far more compelling and 
entertaining than the movie. 


One, but not the same 


The eccentric vampire hunter commands 
attention as he walks calmly through a 
world that is slowly going mad. Van 
Helsing and Dracula ave presented as 
two sides of the same coin in Coppola’s 
treatment, two diametrically opposed 
elements colored with the same brush. 
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‘Our Country’s Good’ 


College’s Top Notch Players perform drama 
based on life in Australian convict colony 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Loose women, criminals and military men 
recently took to the stage in the Top Notch 
Theatre. The opening night of Our Country’s 
Good, performed by the Top Notch Players, 
brought about 50 people to NECC. 

The cast put on an excellent performance 
of this difficult play. Though the piece is 
clearly a drama, many comic lines and actions 
uplift the audience. 

The play explores life ina convict colony in 
1788. Frequent hangings have lowered the 
convict’s morale to a level of complete de- 
spair. All this changes when 2nd Lt. Ralph 
Clark, played by Frank Smith, decides to put 
onaplay. The convicts and some officers find 
great joy and hope for renewal through the 
play. 

Great performance: Many cast members 
display talent and a lot of potential. In par- 
ticular, George Forte, in the role of Robert 
Sideway, steals the show. His grasp of his 
character compels the audience to find him 
completely believable. 

Forte plays two characters, Sideway and 
Capt. Watkin Tench. Sideway sees Clark’s 
play as a golden opportunity for expression. 
His antics are hilarious. Attempting to excel, 
Sideway lets his dramatic side take over. Every 
move he makes, every line he reads is done on 
a grand scale. Though Clark frequently asks 
Sideway to tone down his acting, he contin- 
ues to exaggerate every line and gesture. The 
audience can’t help but laugh at this ham. 


In Forte’s role as Tench, the audience has | 


achance to see his range. Tench always holds 
his nose in the air to display his stuffy manner. 
Obviously born into a higher class than any of 
the convicts, Tench feels himself superior to 
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most others. 

While leaping from the portrayal of a 
convict to an officer might seem difficult to 
some, Forte does it with ease. Clearly the two 
characters are opposites and Forte makes the 
distinction excellently. 

Dramatic display: While Forte provides 
an abundance of humor, Ron Asadorian, in 
the role of midshipman Harry Brewer, puts 
on a great dramatic performance. 

In perhaps one of the most difficult roles 
in the play, Asadorian portrays a man en- 
countering insanity and, ultimately, death. 

Harry Brewer finds himselfhaunted by his 
past. His job as overseer of hangings leaves 
him feeling incredibly guilty. When men he 
had killed begin to visit him, he goes mad. 

In one scene, Asadorian must speak as 
Brewer and two of the dead men, changing 
his voice for each one. He successfully carries 
the audience to an understanding of the 
situation and provides compassion for 
Brewer’s troubles. Asadorian possesses some 
real talent. 

Stage presence: The technical crew makes 
good use of lighting. A lone Aboriginal 
Australian, played by Daron Fraser, occasion- 
ally appears to relate small tidbits of informa- 
tion about the British invaders to his country. 

When he takes the stage, all lights are 
extinguished, except for a single green light 
cast on the aborigine. The effect is excep- 
tional, displaying a dreamlike reality. 

The set itself complements the play. A very 
simple background with crates anda makeshift 
sail add to the audience’s imagination. For 
night scenes, a blue background with stars is 
projected on the wall. 


No performance achieves perfection and 
this one, too, has its errors. The British accent 
is central to the play, but not all cast members 
perform it well. While some characters’ ac- 
cents are believable, the ones that aren’t 
detract from the performance. 


Curtain call 

D. Angelone photos 
CAST MEMBERS, above, get in char- 
acter to prepare for the night’s perfor- 
mance. 
Matthew Pearson portrays a penal 
colony officer discussing the fate of 
prisoners between drafts of ale, left. 


Some members mumble and, in an at- 
tempt to portray the accent accurately, inhibit 
understanding. 

One has to wonder if the accent is truly 
necessary as it is a big obstacle for both the 
audience and the crew. 

The play provides an evening ofenjoyment 
for all who attend, and the extensive time and 
effort put into the production is evident. 
Students should attempt to catch future plays. 
It would be time well spent. 


Superman, we hardly knew you 


Legendary man of steel dies in effort to promote financial gain 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


After 50 years, the guy in the blue tights 
finally bought it. Superman is dead. 

Don’t bother getting dressed up for the 
wake or sending flowers, though. Yes, the 
brain trust at DC Comics has struck gold with 
its latest Superman plot, Doomsday. No, he is 
probably not dead in the true sense of the 
word. The struggling company would be 
foolish to walk away from this money-maker. 

“DC has been slipping, and they needed 
something to put their name back on people’s 
lips,” John Bizios of Chris’ Comics in Salem 
said. “And I would say they succeeded.” 

Bankruptcy?: Rumors have been flying 
for some time now that DC isin dire straights. 
Some believe the longtime comic publisher 
joining forces with the powerhouse upstart 
Image Comics, while others think the self- 
proclaimed “Shakespeare of comics,” Jim 
Shooter, will come to bail out the sinking 
ship. 

“T’ve heard the rumors,” said Tony Stiker 
of Newbury Comics in Boston. “But I really 
haven’t seen anything. I think killing Super- 
man is a good thing, though. It will help.” 

Stiker said when DC pushed Batman over 
the edge, it was one of the best things to 
happen to the industry in years. 

“They messed with Batman, made him 
kind of crazy, and he’s still Batman,” Stiker 
said. “That was definitely not for kids, and 
he’s still around. It’s kind of sad they’re 
bringing Superman back.” 

Big comeback: The Doomsdayseries alone, 
however, may be enough to keep the ancient 
behemoth afloat. Copies of the series have 
been the most-prized items on comic store 
shelves recently. Fans began placing pre-orders 
months in advance. 

“We prepared pretty far ahead of time,” 
Bizios said. “It’s selling well, and a lot of 
smaller stores are having a difficult time keep- 
ing it in stock.” 

Bizios said he sees the whole thing as a 
great marketing concept. 

“I’ve been in the business for a long time, 
so it becomes easy to see through it all,” he 


said. 


When DC first made public their plans to 
kill Superman, promises were made and in- 
centives were announced. 

“T think DC is fishing for money,” said 
Brian Flynn of Stoneham. “Going into second 
printings and going against what they said has 
its good points, though. It takes the concen- 
tration off of making it this huge collector’s 
item, and more on telling a great story.” 

Potential profits: Comic book publish- 
ing, selling and collecting has become big 
business in recent years and many see the 
Doomsday series as an attempt to gain much- 
needed capital. 

Flynn said it’s sad that the only pure super 
hero is being killed off to make money. 

Prophetically, over one year ago, the Ca- 
nadian band Crash Test Dummies recorded a 
song eulogizing the hero of Metropolis. 

Superman never made any money, saving 
the world from Solomon Grundy/ Sometimes I 
despair the world will never see another man 
like him. 

Superman: June 1938 - November 1992, 
may he rest in peace. 


Procrastination can lead to 


But it’s not too late to let opportunity 
lead you to the path of success 


Contact: Kathy Bresnahan 
Transfer Counselor 
Bradford College 
320 S. Main Street 
Bradford, MA 01835 


(508) 372-7161 
Bradford College 


for the “Practical Liberal Arts Education” 
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Beauty 


in motion 


Dance club to hold ~ 
its fall performance 


By MARYRITA MALLOY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The dance club has been hard at 
work preparing for its student dance 
performance on Dec. 4 and 5 at 
7:30 p.m. in the gym. 

The students’ diligence will bring 
NECC an array of dance pieces filled 
with emotions. 

“The performance expresses a 
wide range ofemotions,” said Elaine 
Mawhinney, dance club adviser. 
“There is something for everyone. 
There is never a dull moment.” 

Many performers: The produc- 
tion consists of 25 dance club 
members and dance composition 
class students. 

“This production displays stu- 
dents from all levels of dance,” 
Mawhinney said. 

The students have choreo- 
graphed the dance pieces with the 
help of Carl Thomsen, a professional 
dancer for 21 years. He has been 
trained in ballet, modern dance and 
jazz. 

From 1986-89, Thomsen served 
as co-owner and artistic director of 
a community dance studio in 


Emotional show 


“There issomething for 
everyone,” Elaine 
Mawhinneysaid. 


Island Dance Center in Portland, 
Maine. 

Choreographer: Brian Perry, a 
New York dancer who has relocated 
to Boston, has also worked with the 
dance club every Monday. 

“Perry’s piece, Free your Mind, is 
a jazz-funk) extravaganza, 
Mawhinney said. 

The performance also contains 
pieces from John Lennon, 
Queensryche, Pink Floyd, Elton 
John and Enya, and music from The 
Phantom of the Opera. 

“The program reflects both jazz 
and modern styles of dance and 
embraces all moods, some enter- 
taining, some thoughtful and some 
disturbing,” Mawhinney said. 

The NECC dance club was 
formed 19 years ago and has spon- 
sored many performances. This is 


Brooklyn, N.Y.,and director of Ram 


another one to add to the list. 


Show time 

D. Angelone photos 
THE DANCE club, above, 
prepares for its annual 
performance with Tricia 
Gigliotti, front row, 
Paula Glen, Heather 
Oliveri, second row, 
Laura Whittlesey, Meg 
Garvey, Sheri DiStefano, 
Mary Anne Balogna, 
Samantha Katz, Barbara 
Drainoni, back row. Re- 
hearsals continue, left. 
Ready for the big show, 
far left. 


Mime enthralls children in Lawrence 


Trent Arterberry brings his imagination, enchanting make-believe world to NECC 


By JAY MAGUIRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The first community performance sponsored 
by student activities in Lawrence was ushered 
in by the wild clapping of small hands. 

Nationally-acclaimed mime Trent 
Arterberry performed recently at the Lawrence 
campus to a gathering of 18 people, most of 
whom were children. 

Arterberry combines traditional mime with 
a mix of music, special effects and audience 
participation. 

Grand entrance: With the clicking, 
wrenching sound of gears, he began his per- 
formance by entering the Lawrence atrium 
stiff-legged and mechanical. Shining young 
eyes widened as he shuffled in, extending a 
clicking arm in greeting, as he passed by. 

With a bow and a prodding hand-clap, 
Arterberry continued his act. 

“Usually mimes don’t speak,” Arterberry 
said as he looked to Allen Boda, representa- 
tive from the office of interpreting services. 
“But for the benefit of the mime-impaired, 
today I’ll make an exception.” 

Arterberry spoke throughout the perfor- 
mance setting scenes through dialogue while 
acting-out the scenarios physically. Mixing 
comic theatrics with touches of historical 
background, he blended sound and sight into 
a collage of expression. 

Ancient language: “Mime is one of the 
oldest forms of communication,” he said. “It 
dates back to the cavemen.” 

With a smile, he hunched over and pro- 
ceeded to bounce about the stage in a mis- 
chievous impression of a Neanderthal to the 
howls of delight emanating from the audi- 
ence. 

In the 90-minute performance, the audi- 
ence was treated toa gunfight, where the bad- 
guy used a machine gun. They saw a man 
discovering a worm in his apple, finding the 
worm tasty and biting into other apples in 


Silent performance 


Vaughn Winchell photo 
TRENT ARTERBERRY returns, pleas- 
ing a small crowd at NECC/Lawrence. 


search of more worms. 

Helpful advice: The audience saw a race 
car driver, a man pushing back moving walls, 
and a delightful impression ofa piece of gum 
being chewed, blown-up, sucked-in, blown- 
up again only to be discarded underneath a 
chair. In between stunts, he warned children 
not to copy his tricks and to strengthen the 
muscle in their heads. 

The finale involved audience participa- 
tion. Arterberry chose four children from the 
audience to help enact Jack and the Beanstalk. 

“Pve been doing Jack and the Beanstalk 
forever,” Arterberry said after his performance. 
“The participation of different children al- 
ways makes it new.” 


Casey, a small boy of 6 or 7, stole the final 
act. In the role of Jack, Casey had the whole 
audience under his control as he spontane- 
ously added hand motions and facial expres- 
sions to an otherwise simple ending. 

Arterberry became an apprentice mime 
under Don McLeod after leaving UCLA dur- 
ing the early 70s. McLeod, along with being 
a mime, was the original “Tourister luggage 
gorilla from the television commercials. Dur- 
ing this period Arterberry met his wife 
Melodie, also a mime, and they put together 
a children’s show. 

Lonely road: “This is the greatest job in 
the world, if you can stand the grief of travel 
and being away from home,” he said. 

Sometimes he works cruise-ships and 
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Transfer students: 


One in eight junior college 
graduates go on to receive 
a four-year degree. 


Will YOU be that one? 
Saturday, Dec. 5, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


Transcript evaluation 


Winter Open House 
Nichols College 


Center Road, Dudley, Mass. 


whenever possible he brings a family-member. 

Arterberry averages 150 showsa year, and 
presently he’s putting a new act together with 
a clown from the Big Apple Circus. In the 
past, he has been the opening act for the likes 
of B.B. King, Spiro Gyro, The Kinks and Julio 
Iglesias. He has also performed with Marvin 
Hamlish, Livingston Taylor, and with the 
Pousette-Dart Band, for whom he appeared 
on three of their album covers. 

“Mime has taken a beating in recent years, 
and many fine performers have gotten out of 
the business,” Arterberry said. “It is a purely 
live art-form which doesn’t translate very well 
to television. Mime has enjoyed periods of 
popularity, and periods of obscurity, though 
I do believe mime will be popular again.” 
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THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 


Edited by Stanley Newman 
FOR CRYING OUT LOUD: Complainers’ wordplay 


Exhibit premieres 


LOOK FOR this oil painting by Jennifer 
Day at next month’s faculty art exhibit. 
Art forms ranging from prints and 
photographs to collages and woven 
crafts will be displayed. 

Works by faculty members such as 
Jack Carlton, Diane Edstrom, Gail 
Maciejewski, Kim D. Pickard and oth- 
ers will be displayed from Dec. 2 through 
Jan. 13 in the Gallery. 

The show begins with a reception from 
6:30 to 8 p.m. on Dec. 3, with refresh- 
ments and live music performed by 
pianist Michael Kramer and Elaine 
Mawhinney, dance coordinator. 


by Randolph Ross 


ACROSS 
1 Former UN member 
5 Reef material 

10 Round Table name 

17 San_,CA 

19 Goto __ for (fight on 
behalf of) 

21 Guaranteed to work 

22 Talkative crier? 

24 Meerschaum part 

25 Updike character 

26 Holly tree 

27 Summer refreshers 

28 AC unit 

29 Singer Lane 

30 Ward __ (politician) 

33 Organic compound 

34 Glass oven 

35 Day-__ paint 

36 Criers’ insurance 
company? 

38 U.S. Grant's 
adversary 

39 Auction ending 

40 Seth's son 

41 Milan moolah 

43 British royal family 

44 What an unpopular 
offer gets 

48 Soaked from crying? 

50 Whales and wolves 

52 Sounds of satisfaction 

54 War hero Murphy 

55 Tavern selections 

56 Struck down, Biblically 

58 Do, as business 

62 Untreated 

63 Crying birds? 

67 What suitors pitch 

68 Air-pressure measure 

70 Double agents 

71 Farmer's friend 


72 Falstaff or Otello 
73 __ -fi 
74 Tin fish 
77 Smiling crier? 
82 Main route 
84 Turn upside down 
85 Silent say-sos 
87 Raisond’ _ 
88 Hold the deed to 
91 Soothsayers 
92 Local cry? 
95 Service charge 
96 Debate arguers 
97 Inre 
100 Reunion attendees 
101 Silents star 
102 Actress Claire 
103 Chop _ 
104 Straight-arrow 
connector 
105 Hypothyroidism 
symptom 
107 Entered a computer 
system 
109 Cry at a restaurant? 


112 “Beam me up, Scotty!” 


113 Crescent-shaped 
114 Showroom models 
115 Lancastrian symbol 
116 Shimon of Israel 
117 Paving stone 


DOWN 
1 Offense 
2 Ready for market 
3 Equine cry? 
4 Yeshiva teacher 
5 Midpt. 
6 Physicist Georg 
7 Lubes anew 
8 Magic charm 
9 Kind of job change 


See crossword puzzle solution, below. 


Troy 


10 Painter Reni 

11 Lauder competitor 

12 Wine dregs 

13 Student-exchange org. 

14 __ the belt (fight dirty) 

15 You __ (‘50s series) 

16 Most reserved 

18 Sapporo sash 

20 __-1138 (Lucas film) 

21 Reach across 

23 Acetaldehyde 

31 Star Wars series 
beasts 
Choice word 
Architect Saarinen 
Narrow shelves 
__ carotene 
“folly to be wise” 
Confrontations 
Barbed barrier 
Kind of basin or wave 
Meditator's syllables 
Freeway entrance 
Chases away 
Actor Ives : 
Ending for school 
Jai 
Organ valves 
Ankle injury 
All My Children 
character 

59 Crying jag? 

60 Invent 

61 Improve one's 
musculature 

63. Windshield 
attachments 

64 Thumbs-up reviewer 

65. Weaver or Warren 
Green Card director 
Stay-at-homes 
Vitamin-dose abbr. 


writes and 
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74 New Jersey's __ Hall 
University 

75 Bring to court 

76 Nothing, in Nantes 

77 Error-prone clerk, 
perhaps 

78 Basketball game 

79 Found the means 

80 London district 


81 Hubbub 
83 Contractual detail 
86 Car wreck 
89 __ Dressing 

(‘34 Crosby film) 
90 Proximate 
93 May or Stritch 
94 One of the Nelsons 
97 German imports 


98 What carpe means 
99 Actress Daly 

101 __ one’s time (waits) 

103 Utah flower 

104 Hole puncher 

106 Bizarre 

108 Cur's comment 

110 French season 

111 Loser to DDE 


produces his own 
magazine for 

the convenience 
of BOEaAers in 


his 
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Observer Sports 22 
Basketball season predictions 


NBA veterans call it quits, leave season wide open for younger players 


By THOMAS HOWELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Birdman has been grounded and there is no more Magic, 
but expect this NBA season to be the most wide-open to date. 
The 92/93 season should go like this. 

Atlantic Division: 

1. The New York Knicks have the most talented team in the 
league. Gelled together under Pat Riley’s leadership, they 
might be this year’s championship team. They have added 
Rolando Blackman, Doc Rivers, and rookie Hubert Davis to 
an already potent line-up featuring Patrick Ewing. 

2. Don’t ever count the Celtics out. This is a very talented 
team with Reggie Lewis, Dee Brown and recently acquired 
Xavier McDaniel leading the charge. Robert Parish is getting 
too old and Kevin McHale’s ankle might not hold up, but if 
it stays healthy, this team could go very far into the playoffs. 

3. Doug Moe takes over a very underrated Philadelphia 
team, which features an impressive three-guard rotation with 
Johnny Dawkins, Hersey Hawkins and Jeff Hornacek. Look 
for rookie Clarence Weatherspoon to develop into a smaller 
version of Charles Barkley. 

4. Miami is definitely the best of the expansion teams, but 
it needs big-time rebounding help to make the playoffs again 
this year. The team is led by big scorer Glen Rice, Rony Seikaly 
and point guard Steve Smith. Look for rookie Harold Miner 
to be in the running for rookie of the year. 

5. The best thing that happened to the New Jersey Nets is 
that they hired Chuck Daly, but the team has inherited some 
looming attitude problems. The biggest problem will be 
trying to motivate emerging superstar Derrick Coleman. 

6. The love “Shaq” has arrived in Orlando and might 
become one of the best centers of all time, but he is still a raw 
player with a lot of potential. The problem is Orlando is 
getting younger and younger through trades, when they 
should be getting more experienced. 

7. The Bullets need some serious help. They have the aging 
high-scorers Bernard King and Michael Adams, and a couple 
of good young players in Harvey Grant and Pervis Ellison, but 
pro teams can’t win many ball games without a bench. 

Central Division: __. 

1. The Bulls could win it all again this year. The problem 
could come if the team lacks the same intensity of the last two 
years. Ifthe Jordan, Grant, Pippen combination stays healthy, 
the Bulls are a lock for the finals. 

2. This might be the ideal year for the NBA’s most 
underrated team to overtake the Bulls. The Cleveland Cavaliers 
did nothing to better themselves, however, which might 
come back to haunt them in the playoffs. The Cavs are led by 
center Brad Daugherty and point guard Mark Price. 

3. The Pacers talk a good game, but usually don’t play as 
wellas the talk. Chuck Person is gone and it is time for Reggie 
Miller to open up his game. The Pacers also boast the best 
sixth man in the league with Detlef Schempf, and with the 
addition of Pooh Richardson, the Pacer’s have the potential 
to be a contender. 

4. The Atlanta Hawks are a very good team stuck in 
arguably the best division in basketball. This team is also the 
most inconsistent in the league, but with Dominique Wilkins 
back and Kevin Willis playing to his potential, this will bea 
playoff team. 

5. The “Bad Boys” of Detroit are on the decline and need 
some young legs. They have Isiah and Dumars, two of the best 
in the business, but they are too old and will fizzle out come 
playoff time. 

6. When Charlotte gets its act together, it will be one of the 
best teams in basketball. They boast rookie-of-the-year Larry 
Johnson and multi-talented Kendall Gill. When Alonzo 
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Mourning decides to play, he could become a better center 
than what’s-his-name over in Disney World. 

7. The Bucks have some young potential, but too many 
average players. They need a center and some defense, but 
they could surprise some people this year. 

Midwest Division: 

1. The Utah Jazz needed another big-time player and went 
out and acquired Jay Humphries. Now they have somebody 
who can drop John Stockton’s and Karl. Malone’s minutes, 
which means they won’t burfi out in the playoffs.” 

2. San Antonio could have been one of the best young 
teams in basketball, but some bad personnel moves made it a 
first-round playoff team rather than a championship con- 
tender. Mr. Robinson’s neighborhood still has some talent 
left with Sean Elliot and Dale Ellis, but without the injured 
Terry Cummings, they could be in trouble. They could have 
the biggest surprise for the NBA in rookie Lloyd Daniels. 

3. The Rockets could give the rest of the league some 
headaches after they take care of their own, The key for the 
team is for Olajuwon to have a big season and for guards 
Sleepy Floyd and the sometimes clueless Vernon Maxwell to 
play with some leadership. 

4. Denver had an excellent draft and has a good young 
team, so what’s the problem? No leadership. It has a great 
center in Dikembe Mutombo, a rebounder in Laphonso Ellis, 
and a-big mess of good young guards, but not enough 
experience. On pure talent alone, this team could make the 
playoffs, but it’s not likely. 

5. Minnesota has traded for the biggest talker in the league 
in Chuck Person, and drafted Christian Laettner. Two almost 
superstars can’t lead a team into the playoffs and Minnesota 
will have to wait another year for a winning season. 

6. The Dallas Mavericks were a good team a few years ago, 
but Roy Tarpley couldn’t kick his drug problem. After that 
episode, the Mays have had some bad luck in their drafts and 
could be stuck in last place for a while. 
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Pacific Division: 

1. The Phoenix Suns are the best overall team in basketball 
with the addition of Charles Barkley and tough-guy Danny 
Ainge. It also has a couple of great guards in Kevin Johnson 
and Dan M@jerle. Look for these guys to be in Chicago come 
playoff time. 

2. Portland should have won the championship last year 
because they aren’t going to have a chance to get back there 
anytime soon. The Trailblazers still have some of the best fans 
in the league, one of the best coaches in Adelman; and some 
of the best players with Clyde Drexler, Cliff Robertson, Buck 
Williams and the recently acquired Rod Srickland. o 

3. Who can’t Jove the Golden State Warriors? They play 
tough in your face basketball, but for some unknown reason, 
won’t draft a center or trade for one. They have Hardaway and 
Mullin, but without some inside help, they can’t make the 
finals, case closed. , 

4. Another schizophrenic team is the Seattle Supersonics. 
They have everybody believing they were a playoff team, and 
they choked in the playoffs. Even their starting point guard 
Gary Payton is not all there. 

5. The L.A. Clippers are a good team, but play in a very 
tough division. As long as they don’t get soft, L. A. will make 
the playoffs again. With newly acquired center Stanley Rob- 
erts, the Clip’s have some young inside help along with Danny 
Manning and point man Mark Jackson. ? 

6. The Lakers would have been a lot better if Magic came 
back to play, but without him, the team is getting old and just 
seems like it can’t compete anymore. Kind of sad for the best 
team in the 80s. 

7. The Sacramento Kings are perhaps the worst team in 
basketball. ‘ 

Postseason predictions: 

Champions: The Phoenix Suns. _. 

Rookie of the Year: Shaquille O’Neal +. 

Coach of the Year: Paul Westphal 
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Big Bad Bruins return 
to torment NHL rivals 


By JARED TUCCOLO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Whata difference a year makes. Last season, they were just the 
Bruins, but now they are the Big Bad Bruins. 

At the end of last season, Harry Sinden, Bruins general 
manager, gave coach Rick Bowness his walking papers after a 
disappointing 1991 season. Rumors were flying around that 
many Bruins players did not like Bowness. 

Craig Janney was traded to the St. Louis Blues toward the 
end of the year. Weeks later, Chris Nilan said good-bye to 
Boston and headed north to Montreal. Janney and Nilan are 
good friends. Neither one liked Bowness, so once Janney was 
sent away, Nilan had his excuse to want to play elsewhere. 

Future winners: That’s all in the past now. The 1992 
Boston Bruins are playing like a team destined to win the 
Stanley Cup. With the addition ofnew coach Brian Sutter and 
a few new players, this team is playing like a bunch ofmadmen. 

Their ability to score has increased dramatically, thanks to 
newrecruits Dmitry Kvartalnov, Darren Banks and, of course, 
the regulars Ray Bourque, Adam Oates, Vladimir (Rosie) 
Ruzicka, Glenn Wesley, Steve Leach and Joe Juneau. They 
have found the back of the net a lot lately. 

Goaltender Andy Moog has also played great, making save 


Knights control opener 


Overcome nervousness in solid 84-69 home win 


By MARK MASCAGNI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Knights tipped off their season with an 
84-69 win at home against Johnson and 
Wales. The Knights moved the ball well and 
kept control of the game. 

“For the first game of the season, we 
looked good,” coach Mike Rowinski said. 
“The team seemed nervousat the start, but by 

the second half the nerves were gone: Eric 
Freund had a big game, scoring 25 points, 
while the whole team passed the ball well.” 

Close call: The Knights next game was an 
87-85 loss to Dean Jr. College. They fell 
behind by 12 points early, but battled back to 
take the lead by five. In the fourth quarter the 
game seesawed back and forth, but the Knights 
came up short. 

“We were in the game to the very end, but 
we were out-rebounded at both ends,” 
Rowinski said. 

Players said the team is playing well, with 
a few problems to work on. 

“Turnovers played a big part in our second 
game,” he said. “We were giving up the ball 
at the wrong time, letting the other teams 


after save, securing those one-goal leads. The team is 9-3-2 
and off to its best start in a long time. Rookie Kvartalnov has 
made tremendous contributions to the Bruins’ offense. 
Wesley’s contract signing has helped the team for at least 
another year. 

The loss of star Cam Neely for 12 more weeks has not put 
a damper on the team’s chances of winning it all. Neely has 
gone through another arthroscopic knee surgery to drain fluid 
build-up in the knee. He received the injury in a game against 
the Pittsburgh Penguins the season before last, when Ulf 
Samuelson hit him with an open-ice leg check. 

Legendary: The last Bruin’s team called the Big Bad 
Bruins consisted of some of the all-time greats: Bobby Orr, 
Terry O’Reilly, Derek Sanderson, John Bucyk, Ed Westfall, 
Wayne Cashman, John McKenzie and Phil Esposito. These 
were the last Bruins to take the cup home to the Boston 
Garden, over 20 years ago. 

Sutter has mixed and matched the right chemistry with his 
team because every line change he puts on the ice skates like 
it has been skating together for years. Adam Oates is the 
overall point leader on the team, and has been a valuable 
addition to this club. Oates came to Boston in the Janney deal 
with St. Louis a year ago. Boston is playing good mental 
hockey. Its defense is playing more aggressive this season, 


jump ahead. Our defense has to work on 
getting back on the breaks and getting the 
rebounds. We have some tough games com- 
ing up like Mount Ida College, so rebound- 
ing will be a big part of our game.” 

Returning player: Knights guard Joe 
Bonilla wasn’t eligible until the third game. 
Rowinski and the players said Bonilla will 
make a big difference in their game. 


Defensive play 
D. Angelone photo 
SHAWN BASSETT stays on his guard. 


“With Bonilla back, Shawn Bassett can 
return to his position and things will run 
smoothly,” Rowinski said. “Once we work 
out the bugs, this team will be ready to take 
on anyone.” 


hitting and checking opponents up and down the ice. 

Proportioned: The team has strengths where needed. Don 
Sweeney is considered the fastest on the team and newcomer 
Darren Banks has the most accurate shot. These statistics were 
determined a couple of weeks ago at an intersquad scrimmage 
and a skill drill. 

Looking back at the last few seasons, the teams record is 
good. The Bruins made the playoffs and even the Stanley Cup 
finals, but have not walked away winners in a while. 

Maybe the team’s luck will change and it will be able to win 
the cup, also winning back those fans who have doubted their 
performance in the last few years. 
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Volleyball 
team excels 
in playoffs 


Lady Knights take second, 
bump Mount Ida College 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


Anticipation swirled a month before the women’s volleyball 
team hosted its first-ever Region 21 Tournament. The team 
started the season with big ideas and bounced itself into the 
finals, with a season record of 10-8. 

Shaye Fenton and Niki Melanson were named all-tour- 
nament players and coach Leslie Brenker was chosen as coach 
of the year. 

“Tt was a surprise,” 
myself. I have a talented team and I was lucky.” 

Fenton is excited and honored she was chosen. 

Replacement: The Lady Knights claimed second place to 
the Community College of Rhode Island (CCRI) after 
bumping off Mount Ida College, the previous tournament 
champions. 

The team split with Mount Ida College, losing the first set 
15-7,and winning the second, 15-8. They dominated the net 
in the round robin match, clipping the team 15-12 in the 
third. 

Kathy Madden ripped off four of the six straight service 
points and supplied setting. Nikki Hayde contributed to the 
cause with hitting and defensive blocks. 

“We knew we could knock them off,” Hayde said. “They 
were big competition, but we played hard and kept hitting and 
talking.” 

Ambidextrous: Brenker said Melanson made some great 
left-handed hits. 

“Niki is a righty, but her off-hands were really good,” 
Brenker said. 

“We knew we had a chance at second,” Madden said. 
“First would have been a real fight because Rhode Island has 
such a huge team.” 

Brenker said CCRI’s size psyched out the Lady Knights. 

“Their size gives them strength, subs and scrimmages,” 
Brenker said. “We have to make up for our size with skill.” 

“CCRI is stronger because they have twice as many players 
as us,” Hayde said. “They practically have two teams.” 

Third chance: The Lady Knights fell to CCRI 15-5, 15-5. 
The team led CCRI at the start of the third set, until a 12-12 
tie was reached. CCRI then pulled ahead to snap the tie and 
take a 15-13 win. 

“We almost had them,” Madden said. “We almost beat 


Brenker said. “I never thought of 


them. We were only three points away.” 

“That was a great match because it showed the girls that 
they could doit,” Brenker said. “But the scores didn’t reflect 
how well the game went.” 

Improvement: Brenker said there were great plays and 
volleys. The matches were longer and better. 

“A fast game means one team is doing well and one isn’t,” 
Brenker said. “Our matches had length.” 


Tournament triumph 
D. Angelone photos 
JOLEEN MORRISON, Leslie Brenker, Nikki Hayde and 
Shaye Fenton show off their second place plaque, 
above. The team governs the net, below and left. 


She said 40 percent of the serves didn’t go over, which was 
the team’s downfall. 5 

Brenker said she is pleased with the season and didn’t 
expect to place second in the tournament since they started 
from scratch. 

“T knew we had talent,” she said. “Everyone progressed, 
and that to me is a great season, since we didn’t stand in the 
same place at the end.” 


Lady Knights devastate Lasell in sal co 


By PAUL ROY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Pushing their record to 4-0 and playing their 
fourth straight blowout of the season, the 
Lady Knights victimized Lasell College, 85- 
Sie 

The team came out slow again, but once it 
got going, it scored at will. 

“What I want to see is a little bit more 
consistency from the start of the game,” 
coach Jack Hess said. 

Success: The Lady Knights distributed 
the ball well and everyone on the team scored. 
Kerrie Timmons led the team with 25 points, 
followed by Jeannie Ouellet with 18 points, 
Nicole Hayde with 14 points and Jahayra 
Santiago with 9 points. 

“I am very pleased with the way the team 
has come along as quickly as it has,” Hess said. 


Weaknesses 


“What I want to see 1s a little 
bit more consistency from the 
start of the game,” coach Jack 
Hess said. “Our problem 
down the road could be that 
we only have eight players.” 


Lasell was no contest, as the Lady Knights 
had the game won by halftime. 

No competition: The game against John- 
son and Wales, wasn’t close either. The Lady 
Knights took the early lead and never looked 
back, as they pulled away to a 71-37 victory. 

The team only had seven players for this 
one, but it was no problem as it continued to 
play an up-tempo game. 

“Our problem down the road could be 
that we only have eight players,” Hess said. 

Hayde and Ouellet led the team with 17 
points each. 

Home-opener: The Lady Knights played 


Mass Bay Community College in their first: 


home game of the season. Mass Bay, caught 
up in traffic, delayed the game an hour. 
Things didn’t get much better for them as the 
Lady Knights walloped them, 88-34. 

“We are playing really well as a team, and 
we are passing the ball really et i Seutoead 
said. 

The outstanding players of the game were 
Ouellet and Shaye Fenton. 

Defensive attacks: Ouellet had a four- 
point play, while playing terrific defense. 
Fenton dominated both sides of the ball, 
throwing in 24 points and grabbing defensive 
rebounds. 

“The team really works hard and is coming 
together well,” assistant coach Donna John- 
son said. 

The first game of the season, against Hesser 
College, was the closest of the early season as 
the Lady Knights defeated Hesser, 65-51. 

The team started out flat in the first five 
minutes and then took control. Timmons led 
the team with 20 points and six assists and 
Ouellet scored 15 points. 


By JAMES POTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Memories of her difficulties dribbling a 
basketball made Kerrie Timmons realize 
she loves the game. 

Timmons adapted quickly to her 
problem as she was voted co-captain of the 
women’s basketball team last season. 

It has not been all fame and glory for 
Timmons, however, as she suffered a se- 
rious knee injury in high school. ~ 

Backslide: “The injury set me back,” 
Timmons said. “The rehabilitation was a 
long and painful experience. I’m just glad 
to be playing again.” 

She proved her hard work and determi- 
nation was worth it, as she scored eight of 
nine three-point shots in last year’s re- 
gional game. 

Head coach Jack Hess rates her perfor- 
mance as one of the best he has seen over 
22 years of collegiate coaching. 

Extraordinary shooter: “It was an un- 
believable performance,” Hess said. “She 
was hitting the shots from NBA range. 
Everyone who sawit would agree it was an 
awesome and incredible performance. 

“Not only is she a talented player, but 
a tremendous shooter, a great passer anda 
solid defender,” Hess said. 


D. Angelone 
KERRIE TIMMONS 
gains ball possession 
in a recent game. 


eryone is 
getting. a 
along great. | 
The expec- — 
tations were a lot higher last year, but with 
the lack ofheight we have, we must relyon 
the transition game a lot more.” 
The plan seems to be working. as the © 
Lady Knights have posted big wins over 
both Hesser and Mass Bay Colleges: nee 
“All that matters is we work as ateam, _ 
try our best and have fun,” Timmons said. — 
“So far that me been working and. we've 


won.” a 


Timmons, : a liberal arts major, ‘plans to im 
transfer to the University of bile Dee 
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